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A LIFE AT STAKE. 


By Lzon Lewis. 
— 
CHAPTER VIL 
If Richard will be true, not that alone, 
But all the whole inheritance I give, 
That doth belong unto the house of York, | 
From whence you spring by lineal descent...» ..*; 
King Henry ¥i. 
Sin Hueu Cetus alighted from the railway train 
at asmall Welsh village, which, though ten miles 
distant, was yet the station nearest his home. His 
groom had been sent in advance on the previous 
day with the horses, and the young baronet found 
hm waiting at the station with his favourite 
steed. Directing him to follow as quickly 
he mounted and set out at a brisk pace’ ’ 


Hawk’s Nest. (wee 


The day was mild and delightful. The su 
beamed with a genial warmth upon the home-re- 
turning prodigal; the soft breezes that lifted the 
locks of his hair were full of balmy sweetness, 
and seemed like tender breaths from the approach- 
ing summer; and his ear was continually caressed 
by the songs of myriads of birds. 

Sir Hugh’s route lay along a lonely oad bordered 
with shadowing trees and clustering bushes, or bits 
of wild gorse-covered common. The bright green 
grass fringing the path was studded with timid little 
blossoms, that looked as if almost afraid to trust 
themselves to the capricious April weather. Here 
ind there, in the background, were visible quaint 
Od farm-houses, flanked by long rows of 8, 
= completing the charm of this picturesque 

e, raul 


Sr Hugh was in a mood to enjoy the dayand the 
scene Dissatisfied with himself and thé world, he 
‘ppreciated the sunshine and the flowers as he had 
Lever done beforesince his boyhood. He seemed to have 
suddenly developed within his soul a taste for innocent 
Pleasures, and, with a lightened heart, began to 
dream of a life amidst thege pleasant country soli- 





[PORROCKS MEETS SiR HUGH. | 


tudes—a life at once earnest, elevated, intelligent, and 
beneficent. 

The road to Hawk’s Nest was a continual ascent, 
broken here and there by miniature ravines, spanned 
by narrow wooden bridges, or dropping occasionally 
into a small level spot like a terrace, and which seemed 
especially designed as a resting-place for the foot- 
weary traveller. 

As he proceeded the young baronet rode more 
slowly. ‘The bridle-rein hung loosely from his hands 
and his face grew more earnest and thoughtful. 
He became so abstracted and self-forgetful that 
when at last the sound of advancing hoofs rang 
out on the air he started and looked up with a be- 
wildered expression. 

Only a few yards distant, and approaching him at 

an easy pace, was a horseman, whose appearance, to 
say the least, was decidedly singular. 
* He was an elderly man, short in figure and re- 
markably ample in his girth. He had a large full 
face, surmounted by a heavy horse-hair wig, which 
was as white as snow, and contrasted admirably with 
the intense ruddiness of his complexion. He wore 
an old-fashioned three-cornered hat, a ruffled shirt, a 
short velvet jacket, and knee-breeches, with the 
minor attributes of the costume of the last cen- 
tury. 

To render his appearance still more remarkable, 
this personage bestrode a small brown cob, which 
appeared to scramble along under its weight with, at 
times, some difficulty. 

As Sir Hugh regarded him his look of bewilder- 
ment gave way to one of pleasurable recognition, and 
he checked his horse as the other came up, and ex- 
claimed : 

“ Why, Porrocks, is it you?” 

The little stout man rose up in his stirrups, to the 
intense dissatisfaction of his steed, which stamped its 
fore-feet determinedly, and he uttered an exclamation 
of delight and astonishment. 

“It’s Sir Hugh!” he cried. “Welcome home, 
— oe This is good news indeed for them at the 

est!” 

“And how are they all, Porrocks ?” 





“As usual, Sir Hugh. Miss Chellis is the same 
as ever, and drove out this morning in the chariot. 
She says she’s well, but she’s failin’, Sir Hugh, she’s 
failin’. She won't live ten years longer, I’m thinkin’,” 
anda look of genuine regret and sadness clouded the 
ruddy face of the old attendant. 

“Well, she willbe ninety years old then, Porrocka 
—if she should live ten years more!” returned the 
young baronet, cheerfully. “ And that will be a good 
old age.” 

Porrocks shook his head, as if to imply that he 
thought to the contrary, and then, with a glanco 
down the road his young master had come, in- 
quired : 

“ Have you brought some London guests this time, 
Sir Hugh? If you had only sent word——” 

“No, I am quite alone, Porrocks ; and I wanted to 
surprise you all, so I would not inform you of my 
coming. You are bound for the village, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Yes, Sir Hugh. Miss Chellis sent me to post a 
letter to you. Here it is, sir.” 

He fumbled about in his waistcoat-pocket, and 
produced therefrom the letter, which he handed to 
his master. 

Sir Hugh tore it open, and glanced over its con- 
tents, while Porrocks regarded him with a gaze that 
was at once respectful and affectionate. 

This old man was one of the oldest and most 
faithful retainers of the baronet’s family. His 
father had been butler at Hawk’s Nest, and he had 
succeeded him at his death. He had now filled the 
post of butler for forty years, and expected that his 
son would be his successor. Since the decease of 
the late Sir Allyn, and the departure of the present 
baronet for town, Porrocks had also become chief 
adviser to Miss Chellis, and found himself a person- 
age of considerable importance in the household. 
But although he became pompous and self-important 
when dealing with the servants under him, his 
prosperity only strengthened his attachment to his 
master’s family, and he continued at heart to be the 
same simple-minded, honest-hearted, and faithful 
servant that he had always been. 
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His affection for the present Sr Hugh was exira- 
ordinary. He regarded him as one of tho noblest, 
audsomest, and best of mankind, and he wes 


t to assure Miss Chellis very frequently that 
s young master had without doubt some wise pur- 
in view by remaining so long in London, and 
t he would return after time and reside at his 
estral home, as seemed proper he should. 
His simple faith in Sir Hugh was at last about to 
rewarded. 
The young baronet having perused the letter, 
which consisted of only two or three lines, refolded 
t, and put it in his pocket, saying : 

“ My aunt has written to request me to visit her— 
that is all. As your errand is done, Porrocks, sup- 
pose we set out for home.” 

Porrocks yielded a willing assent, and respect- 
fully fell back two or three paces behind his master, 
whose horse proceeded at a leisurely pace. 

“Well, is there any news?” inquired the you 
baronet. “How dothings go on about theestate ?” 

The butler looked surprised at the lather inquiry, 
his master having heretofore betrayed little interest 
in his property, but replied: 

“There is no news, Sir Hugh. Things go on 
about the same as always, only the roof of the tennis- 
court leaks, and the gray mare is like to die. But I 
sent for the carpenter yesterday, and the m. 
thinks he can manage the mare, goin a day or 
two things’ll be all right again, That ie at the 
Nest,” he added, with a shy glanee at his master's 


face. “The tenants complain of their cottages, and 
the rector over at the vi says it’s a shame thet 
human beings should be 80, while their land- 
lord is amusing himself in tewn.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” Sir Hugh, a 
deep flush tinging his cheeks. “ Well,”he , 


imore quietly, *he won’t be abie to say that much 
longer, Porrogks. I am going to pull down those 
cottages,” 

“Pull them down, Sir Hugh!” ejaculated the 
man, With @ ery of dismay. “I hope youre: not 
angry, sir!” 

“ No, not. angry, Porrocks,” responded the young 
gentleman, kindly. “But the fact is I am intending 
to build some model cottages that will be ornaments 
to the estate,” 

“Heaven help ug, sir!” cried the butler, in his 
astonishment. “ Ig it possible, Sir Hugh ?” 

“ Not only possible, but more than probable,” said 
Sir Hugh, smiling. “I have come home to remain, 
Porrocks. I may travel, and visit town, but my 
home will be at Hawk’s Nest, and I shall find my 
chief pleasure there. I have done with town life, at 
least for the present.” 

Che butler’s ruddy face grew even ruddier in his 
excess of joy, and tears filled his eyes as he cried: 

“T always said so, Sir Hugh. I've always told 
Miss Chellis that the master would take after his 
poor father in time. I always said that young blood 
must have time to cool. It’s like a colt, begging 
your pardon, sir, as is full of life. He must frisk 
about some before he'll settle down into a sober 


carriage-horse. This is good news, sir.” 

Sir Hugh was touched at the unfeigned delight of 
the old servant, and replied : 

“TI am glad you are pleased, Porrocks, and I mean 
every one on my estate to bless the day of my 


return. IL am quite weary of my useless life, and 
mean to benefit others by my existence.” 

“ Are you thinking, Sir Hugh, of getting married ?” 
inquired the butler, who had been puzzling his 
brain for an explanation of the sudden change in his 
master. 

A faint cloud shadowed the fair face of tho 
baronet, but he shook it off, and laughingly an- 
swered in the negative. 

“Tam sorry, sir,” was the disappointed response. 
“The Nest needs a young lady to make it bright and 
pleasant. The rooms are as still and quiet as a 
church. Ifyou would only bring a young wife home, 


Sir Hugh—but, after all, there is time enough. 
You are but three-and-twenty now, sir.” 

Sir Hugh answered kindly, and listened with in- 
terest to the little details of home life that fell 
from the butler’s lips. The impression he made by 


his chan 4 


d character upon Porrocks was highly 
flattering, 


if he had but knownit. But he did not 
fail to read aright the delighted gaze of the worthy 
man, nor to interpret correctly his occasional ejacu- 
Jations of astonishment and admiration. 

‘The remainder of the ride seemed short, and the 
young baronet was surprised when at length the 
mansion of Hawk’s Nest loomed up before him. 

it was a large and rambling dwelling, very old- 
fashioned in its style, but having a look of supreme 
eomfort in its wide, over-hanging roof; its many 
gables, and its large bow-windows ; its covered por- 
ches; and its long veranda, enclosed with glazed 
walls and roof, which served as a promenade in in- 
clement weather, " 


—_..., 





It had essentially the air of being a gentleman’s 
residence, as became the home of many generations 
of the Chellises. It stood in the midst of.a thin grove 
of old trees, and was flanked by fields and woods. It 
occupied a commanding position upon the summit of 
a hill, from which a spléndid view of the neigh- 
bouring country could. be obtained. 

Sir Hugh stopped at the lodge to speak to the old 
gate-keeper and his wife, and then galloped up to the 
door of his dwelling, dismounted, and made his way 
into the house. 

The first apartment he entered was an old hall, 
that seemed arelic of baronial times. Its walls were 
panelled with polished oak, and fhung with pictures, 
over which were suspended gigantic antlers, quaint 
powder-horns, and various kinds of fowling-pieces. 
Its only furniture consisted of settles and chairs, of 
carved oak. The floor was of the same wood, and 
so highly polished that it might have served ape 
mirror, while it was as slippery as glass. 

Passing through this wide and lofty hall, Sir Hugh 
went into the drawing-room. 

The size of this apartment was in keeping with that 
of the hall, and in addition to its panelled walls it 
possessed a groined ceiling of rich, dark wood, the 
carving of which was in itself am object of interest. 
There ey an immense boy: aera and two other 
windows of unusually large size, Thefusniture was. 
costly and madern, contrasting oddly with the 


ancient of the reom. 


blinds, and flung open-the free 
mittance to the soft, summery air. Then, flinging 
himself earelessly into @ luxurious fautewil, he awaited 
the appearance of hig.grand-aunt. 

Several minutes passed, and the yo baronet 
began to grow impatient, when he heard the click of 
booteheelg upon the floor of the hall, keeping time 
with the regular tap of a cane, and he arose, ag 
the door opened and Chellis enterad his pre- 
sence 


She wag a strange-looking lady—a tiny creature, 
of slender rtions, and so brief in stature that she 
looked like a il-encn child. Her face was thin 
and old, and ‘her hair was quite white, clustering 
about her face in little wisp-like curls. But her eyes, 
which were black, were still bright and full of vivacity. 
They had none of the dulness that belongs to aged 
eyes, and they gave a weird look to her countenance. 
Every movement attested that she was a nervous, 
restless little being, yet still full of life and energy. 
In her youth Miss Dorothy Chellis had been.a beauty 
and a belle, and had always been called a fairy-like 
creature, 

Her dress was something similar to what. she had 
worn in that distant but fondly remembered, period 
of her life. She wore.a hooped skirt, which distended 
a robe of brocade, that swept after her in a. courtly 
train. A ruff of costly lace encircled her throat, and 
frills of the same material fell over her thin little 
hands, Her hair was dressed in. front, inthe tiny 
curls we have mentioned, and at the back was.covered 
with a small fabrication of lace and ribbons, which 
could not in truth have been called.a cap. She wore 


a gold-headed cane, upon which she leaned for sup- 
port. 

“So you have come home, Hugh,” she said, with 
sarcastic emphasis, her bright blackeyes scanning his 
face. “I hardly thought my letter of the other day 
would have such good effect. You've come to look 
after my African mission, I suppose.” 

Sir Hugh’s face flushed indignantly, and he re- 
turned her gaze with an openness and frankness 
that attested that no mercenary motives had digtated 
his return home. 

“No, Aunt Dorothy,” he replied, “I do not want 
your money. Give it to the Africans, or. South Sea 
Islanders, if you choose, or sink it in the sea——-” 

“ We are very independent!” observed Miss Chellis, 
ina small, cracked voice. 

“ Independent of money, Aunt Dorothy,” said,the 
young man, with an involuntary smile, “ but not in- 
dependent of friendship. I donot.carefor your gold, 
and I hope you may live many years to enjoy it, 
but I do care for your loyeand esteem, You.used to 
love me, Aunt Dorothy. Have I quite forfeited qll 
your affection ?” 

There was a look of sincerity on his face and a 
ring of true earnestness in his voice that tonched 
the heart of Miss Chellis. She regarded him keenly 
fora few seconds and then extended her hand in 
token of amity. 





Sir Hugh clasped it, kiased her withered cheek, 





The young baronet had scarcely entered itwwhen 
the servants,marshalled by the aamomeaneine 
into. the hall; he went out to/ them} 
kindly,. and dismissed them, se to in- 
form Chellis of his return home. 

He then.tgoks possession of the 

It hada look of stately gz it that 
struck Sir Hugh unfavo 5 be ‘ap the 


a pair of black silk boots, with red heels, and carried, 


and led her to the fautevil, seating himself near 


YT. ; . 

“ To.what do weowe this sudden reformation” 
demanded the little lady. “Ican’t nelp thinking the 
African mission had something to do with it. | 
have made my will, you must know, Hugh, and de- 
vised my money to found a boarding-school for the 
poor heathen, where they will be clothed and edn. 
cated like civilized people. I have an idea that so 
long as the missionaries permit the savages to attire 
themselves ii sauce-pans, which ‘are worn on their 
heads, so long will civilization be retarded. Every 
nation that pays regard to a change of fashions 
is civilized, and I propose introducing the French 
fashions into Africa—although, to.be sure,” she added, 
with a complacent look at her jewelled stomacher and 
lace, “the present fashions are greatly inferior to what 
they were when I was young.” 

Sir Hugh could not resist smiling at her singular 
ideas, and she observed, with some asperity: 

“ Of course, I don’t expect to be appreciated. Re- 
formers never are. People who dare to be original 
are never understood. You doubtless favour the 
gauce-pan costume, Hugh. The rector as good as 
told me that I wasa lunatic. But I expect perse- 
eution, and am prepared to meetit. But you can 
gest assured that I shall not burn my new will!” 

“IT do not wish you to do so, Aunt Dorothy,” again 
declared the baronet. “I have returned home to stay, 
but not to look after your fortune. Iam going to 
build. newicotiages for the labourers and tenants and 

tate. With propercare I can double 


Ao’ 
my income it!” 
i ios Chellis opened her eyes to their widest ex- 


* AN these improvements require money,” sho 
said. “It wagonly two months ago that you desired 
} to > yired Lor ans I refused 

I also heard, lately, fromour rector’s nephew, 
Hie tic ve been leading.a spendthrift’s life in 
town. $a where is the m to,come from to make 
all these) improvements 

“T have it, and:all that I shall require. Fortune 
hag smiled upon Aunt Dorothy, and I have re- 
solved to be wo: of;myname. Therefore as I 
have plenty of money of my own must not attri- 
buteuny return to mereenary motives.” 

eg. — glad you are so“well provided for,” said tho 
little lady, dtily, “ And you won't feel annoyed then 
if I leave my money. as I desire ?” 

not!” declared Hugh, smiling. “Iam 
even willing to purchase a cargo of gilt rings and 
crinolines for=your African protégées if you desire 
iv!” 

There was a faint twinkle in the little lady’s black 
eyes for a brief instant, and then she said : 

“Where did this money come from, Hugh, that 
you have gsosuddenly acquired?” _. . 

“T don’t know that myself,” returned the baronet. 

“TI suppose that is a, polite way of saying that 
you won it at the gaming-table, from some strange 
person. I am not quite suré, Hugh, but that this new 
character of yours is, assumed to gain my favour. 
There! no denials! Remember 1 can’t be contra- 
dicted,” and Miss, Chellis’s tone grew imperious. 
“ And let me tell you that as my will is already 
made your professions will all go for what they are 
worth. As you are so rich you cannot be offended 
at whatever I may do with my own, and in my tum 
I will free yon from the necessity of saying conciliat- 
ing things to me. So there is a bargain between 
us!” 

“T agree to it with all my heart!” 

Miss Chellis looked somewhat incredulous, but her 
aze softened as it wandered restlessly over the 
andsome face and manly figure of hex grand-ne- 
hew. 

ee You're a good-logking lad, Hugh, and.I thought 
@ great deal.of yononce,” she said. “ It's your own 
fault that I don’t now. But.you don't care. I’m an 
old woman, and there’s nothing about an.old woman, 
except. her money, that is worth anything, There: 
Don’t contradict! I dislike.these fiery,people who 
are always on the contrary, side |” 

As this description. very well.suited the little lacy 
herself the baronet smiled again involuntarily. 

Miss Chellis grew petulant at;this, and became ta- 
citurn; Sir Hugh seized the opportunity of ¢x- 
cusing himself, and going up.to his rooms to arrange 
his toilet, his luggage having now arrived. 

“] wonder if Hugh has got any money,” mused 
the littlelady when ho had departed. “ And I wonder 
if he has come here to look: after my will, I mus 
study him closely. Perhaps he is in love. He may 
even be ed to,;be married, and; so ,be genuue 
in, his Hm reform. If he be;not in love, avd 
is determined to, behave, himself, why then I've 4 
little pee to. propose to him when he comes 


own! 
She leaned hack in. her chair, and awaited bis re- 
turn, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
All is not lost, if by my side 
One faithful lingerer fondly stays, 
But life’s dark waste, so wild and wide, 
Seems lessened on our gaze. 
Miss Holford. 

On leaving the presence of her father Ilde sought 
the shady park. The morning was, as we have 
said, delightful, and under the influence of the sun- 
shine her spirits arose, and she walked along with a 
quick and cheerful step. . 

Her father’s assurance that he saw a way out of 
his difficulties was accepted by her as a presage of 
coming joy, and was a balm of consolation to her 
lately anguished spirit. 

She recalled the period, which she could distinctly 

remember, when Sir Allyn had been a gay, joyous 
young man, and she murmured, hopefully : 
“ “Of course papa can never be again what he was 
then; and it is not desirable that he should be. But 
if he can only fling off the heavy burden that has so 
long depressed him—if he can only be happy again— 
our home will be a Paradise. Oh, if he would only 
confide in me and let. me share with him this mystery 
that has so long troubled him. What can it be?” 

Her sweet face grew grave and thoughtful as she 
indulged in various speculations with regard to the 
terrible secret. She had spent the previous night in 
vain attempts to obtain a solution to the mystery, 
but her brain was clearer and more active now, and 
she engaged anewin the task with less fear and 
foreboding. 

She had pondered over the possibility that her father, 
in his wild youth, might have committed some grave 
error that had placed his reputation in the power of 
the ex-secretary, but she had decided that no error 
short of a terrible crime could have produced his 
deadly terror of Therwell, and the scene preceding 
his arrival. 

Nothing that could come under the name of error 
could ever have plunged her: father, after the lapse 
of so many years, into the wild frenzy of the preceding 
night—that frenzy during which he had offered her 
a cup of poisoned wine, desiring her to drink and die. 
But she knew him to be incapable of crime, she as- 
sured herself. He was as gentle as a child, and so 
soft-hearted that he would not even injure a worm. 

“No, he never committed a crime!” she said, half 
aloud. “I know my father’s nature as no one else does 
—thoroughly and to the very depths of his soul. He 
has never transgressed any laws, human or divine. 
Then this mystery resolves itself into an affair of 
money. He owes Mr. Therwell a large sum perhaps. 
Mr. Therwell spoke of himself at breakfast as if he 
were the owner of Edencourt. He said he should 
cut down trees, and alter the park. When he spoke 
admiringly of our home papa brightened up, as if he 
had formed the resolution of relinquishing *t to him. 
Can it be that he has some claim. upon our estate, 
and that papa preferred death to leaving Edencourt ? 
Can it be that he has a claim upon all our wealth? 
It may be so. I can conceive sucha thing work- 
ing papa up into a frenzy. He is very proud, and he 
could never bear to see a etranger in the home 
where so many generations of Dares have been born, 
lived, and died. Oh, it would be very hard to leave 
dear old Edencourt.” 

She looked around her with a loving glance. Eden- 
court was as dear to her as it had ever been to any 
of her name’and race. She had played under those 
old trees in her early childhood, and those rustic 
shaded seats had been her favourite resort when 
books had superseded play. She felt a pang in her 
heart at the thought that these treasured scenes 
might become the property of the sinister Therwell, 
but she almost immediately conquered her emotion, 
- said, bravely, yet with an unconscious quiver of 
er lip : 

“Tcan bear to give them all up, if it be best. I can 
make any sacrifice to see papa relieved from his ter- 
tible anguish. I think that the way out of his diffi- 
culties is the giving up of our dear old home. Well, 
let it be so.” And a flush of hope and resolution 
tinged her lovely face. ‘ Papa shall find that we 
need not give up the dear home-fecling. We can 
make the poorest cottage bright and cheerful with 
love and contentment. And, if need be, I can work 
for papa and me.” And she glanced at her little white 
hands with their load of jewellery. 

The more she reflected upon the subject the 
firmer became her conviction that Therwell had 
some hold upon her father, which could only be 
eatisfied by the relinquishment to him of Edencourt, 
md she resolved to encourage Sir Allyn to give up 
every worldly possessicn to his enemy, so that he 
might but regain his peace of mind. 

“Papa’s mind is in a morbid condition,” she 
thought. “Why should he want me to die rather 
than to leave my birthplace? He must have thought 
that I could not exist without the luxury in which I 
have been reared. He shall find his mistake, and 
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learn that I can be just as happy and cheovfil & 


elsewhere, if he will only be contented.” 

Poor c2i!:i! She little dreamed of the real nature 
of the bond connecting Sir Allyn and Therwell—she 
little guessed that her tortured father would have 
joyfully given up every one of his proud possessions 
could he but have taken her and withdrawn to some 
secluded spotin safety. Had Sir Allyn’s trouble been 
only a pecuniary one he would have been, by contrast 
with his present despair, an almost happy man. 

Having gained at last, as she thought, a clue to 
the mystery that had darkened her father’s life, she 
relaxed her grave thoughtfulness, and quickened her 
steps along the gravelled path, under the overarch- 
ing trees, thinking of her future with the hopeful- 
ness of youth, carefully avoiding all repinings at what 
she began to regard as her unavoidable lot. 

Gradually the songs of the birds, and the sweet 
influences of the scene, drew her thoughts from un- 
pleasant subjects, and, with her hat upon her arm, 
she tripped along, forgetting all her cares and 
anxieties. - 

Her face, changing like the April weather, was 
beaming with sunshine, when she beheld. at the end of 
the ayenue she was traversing, Eden Lake, a lovely 
little sheet. of water lying in the besom of the park, 
like a great liquid jewel. Some of the happiest hours 
of her life had been spent upon this lake, and the 
memory of them stole over her now, like a breath 
of exquisite fragrance. 

The lake was not artificial, and covered _a half- 
score of acres. But although a gift of nature, art 
had done her best to improve the setting of the gem. 
The green banks, sprinkled with flowers, sloped 
gently down to the pebbly edges, and the trees bent 
over lovingly, mirroring themselves in the clear 
waters. There were several charming little islands, 
two or three of them connected by beautiful marble 
arches, all of them studded with trees and clumps of 
bushes, and ornamented with little summer-houses. 

Upon the edge of the lake was a gaily painted 
little boat-house, with a tiny flag flying from its 
roof. Ide bent her steps towards this house, 
entered it by means of a key upon her ring, and 
presently stole out at the opposite door, the occu- 
pant of a tiny fairy-like boat. 

She was fond of rowing about Eden Lake—her 
father rarely permitting her a sail upon the less 
secluded Thames—and she was as skilful in the use 
of an oaras many an Indian maiden on the great 
forest-lakes of the western hemisphere. Her little 
white boat obeyed every movement of her oar, and 
skimmed over the sun-lit waters gracefully. 

Since the previous summer the tiny craft had 
been locked away in its house, totally unused. 
Ilde had felt too depressed to take advantage of the 
few pleasant days afforded by the present season, 
and the pleasure had therefore something of novelty 
to add to its well-remembered charms. 

Emerging from the boat-house, she visited in 
turn each of the little islands and their summer- 
houses, examined the various plants and shrubs, and 
indulged in reminiscences connected with each spot. 

Upon the largest and prettiest of these ‘slands she 
lingered longest, wandering amid the trees, flitting 
in and out of its tiny pagoda, and plucking leaves 
from its shrubbery with a tender sort of sadness, 
chasing the smiles from her countenance. 

“How many happy hours I have spent here,” she 
mused, “Gay and I together! But he has long 
since forgotten me, or he thinks of me only as the 
playmate of hischildhood. He little imagines that 
my sweetest remembrances are connected with him. 
I have had so few friends, and my life has been so 
uneventful, that I have cherished the memory of the 
hours passed with him as one cherishes what is 
most precious. It is four years since I have seen 
him. Four years ago we would not have dreamed 
that such an estrangement could ever occur between 
us. It wasunder that elm we read Paul and Virginia 
together. He planted this rose-bush by the pagoda 
window, and promised to pluck a blossom from it 
every summer as long as it lived. I wonder if he 
is the same gentle-hearted Gay, or if he has changed 
greatly during his four years’ residence abroad.” 

She sighed softly, and her slender fingers toyed 
with the unfolding leaves of the rose-bush with a 
tender and caressing touch. 

Then, with a leaf or two in her fingers, she turned 
away, re-entered her boat, and rowed shorewards, 
skimming along by the banks. The flowers gem- 
ming the grass caught her gaze, and she rowed near 
enongh to pluck them without leaving her little 
craft. They were but timid little blossoms, pale in 
colour, as if frightened at their own temerity in 
having yielded to the persuasions of the genial sun 
and soft breeze, but Ide welcomed them ‘with an 
affection rarely accorded even to hot-house plants, and 
fastened a bunch of them in her bosom, another on 
her belt, and scattered others over her lap. 

She formed a pretty picture as she sat there in her 





ittle white boat, the slender oar in her dainty hand, 
fish hair gleaming like burnished gold in 
the sup cht, ond falling in curls about her neck, her 
hazel eve3 suliof soft dreaminess, and a half-smile 
upon ber lips, as she uttered the notes of some 
sweet old song, so pretty a picture that one would 
have been tempted to wish that all the world might 
see and admire her. 

Yet she was not withont an observer. 

While she was humming her song and plucking 
the blossoms, forgetful of the world, a young gentle- 
man came down one of the avenues of the park, upon 
the side opposite to that by which she had come, 
and paused upon the bank, gazing wistfully at the 
larger island of the group. 

While he was still regarding it her low sweet 
song stole softly upon his ears; he started, and 
turned his gaze upon the unconscious maiden. 

Fora moment he stood as if entranced. 

He was a noble-looking youth, with a form instinct 
with manly vigour, and with a face indicative of 
intellectual power, coupled with womanly refinement. 
His complexion was as dark as that of an Italian, 
but it was clear, and tinged with a healthful crim- 
son. His eyes were almost black, and expressive 
of a frank, truthful, and chivalrous nature. In age 
he appeared to be about two-and-twenty. 

“ Truly, this is Eden,” he murmured, “ and that isa 
second Eve, twice as lovely as the original! Can it 

” 

He did not complete the sentence, for Ilde’s fairy 
boat had approached quite near to him, and Ilde 
herself, lifting her gaze, had beheld him, and uttered 
acry of surprise. 

“Oh, Gay!” she cried, her voice tremulous with 
joy, “is it you—really you?” and a flood of scar- 
let surged up into her before pale face. 

“Tt is Ide Dare then?” said the youth, his face 
reflecting her delight. “I thought so, but you have 
changed in four years. Permit me to detain youa 
few minutes !” 

He reached out his hand, caught the bow of the 
boat, and drew it with its occupant upon the bank, 
under the shade of a tree. 

The young couple then shook hands, and th» youth 
seated himself upon the bow of the boat in accord- 
ance with the maiden’s invitation. 

“This is really an unexpected pleasure,” he said. 
“T had begun to think we should never meet 
again.” 

“ Why so, Gay—that is, Lord Tressilian ?” inquired 
Ide, in charming confusion. ‘“ You are familiar 
with the way to Edencourt, and I am always at 
home!” 

“But not to me!” returned his lordship. “Ihave 
called several times at Edencourt since my return 
from the continent, a month since, and have been 
informed every time by Sir Allyn that you were en- 
gaged. You were the first friend I sought after my 
return, Miss Dare!” 

Ilde’s eyes expressed her astonishment at this 
declaration, and she said, simply: 

“T knew you had returned to the hall, Lord Tres- 
silian, and I fancied that you had quite forgotten me. 
I was not aware that you had visitéd us. Papa 
must have forgotten to inform me.” 

Lord Tressilian’s face brightened at this as- 
surance. 

“Sir Allyn must have forgotten to tell you!” he 
echoed. “He seemed to be delighted to see me, and 
urged me to repeat my visits often, so I am quite 
sure he cannot object to the continuance of our 
acquaintance, Miss Dare, begun as it wasin child- 
hood.” 

As the reader knows, Sir Allyn Dare loved, with a 
father’s affection, the young Viscount Tressilian, and 
had, years before, cherished the hope that through 
Iide the two families might at some future time be 
allied. 

Since the young lord’s return home he had pre- 
vented their meeting, lest their childish affection for 
each other should deepen into a life-long love. 

As we have said, the Dares were the great family 
of the neighbourhood, and the pride of the villagers 
of Edenville. The prestige of the baronet’s family 
had not been in the least weakened when, years 
before, the adjoining estate had been purchased by 
a noble viscount, a devoted friend of the present Sir 
Allyn, in his youth. This nobleman, Lord Tressilian, 
had christened his new acquisition Tressilian Hall, 
and had spent much time and money in improving 
and beautifying it. He resided there three months 
out of every year, but his visits had been too brief 
to permit him to acquire any part of the popularity 
which was accorded as a matter of right to Sir Allyn 
Dare and his family. 

Being such near neighbours and remarkably con- 
genial in their dispositions, it was not.to be won- 
dered at that Sir Allyn dreaded to have the young 
couple meet, but not all his foresight could haye 
imagined that they would eventually meet in auch a 
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romantic manner, calculated to arouse in each heart 
an abiding interest for the other. 

“Oh, no, papa can’t object to your visits, Lord 
Tressilian,” said Ide, confusedly rolling between her 
fingers a green leaf she had plucked from the rose- 
bush. “ He is not himself lately.” And something of 
her old anxiety was perceptible in her tones. 

“TI noticed that he seemed very nervous and 
ill,” remarked the young viscount, his frank gaze 
fixed with ill-concealed admiration upon the maiden’s 
face. “He is greatly changed from what he was 
formerly. Every year has seemed to add a wrinkle 
to his face, and to whiten his hair. Is he under a 
physician's care ?” 

“ No—his disease is mental, not physical,” replied 
Tide, her desire for the friendly sympathy and coun- 
sel of the loved friend of her childhood inducing 
her to speak freely. 

Lord Tressilian looked anxious and troubled. 

“ Call me Gay, as you used to do,” he said, gently. 
“Do not let the years we have gained since our last 
meeting be a barrier between us. I am Gay Tressi- 
lian to my best friends.” 

A faint colour fluttered up into Ilde’s cheeks, and 
she drooped her head without replying. Taking her 
silence for a tacit consent to his request, the young 
viscount continued : 

“Do you remember when we sat here last, Ide ? 
Do you remember how, when we parted on yonder 
island, I asked you if you would not some time be my 
wife, and you whispered yes ?” 

“We were but children then,” murmured Ide, not 
looking up. 

“ You were fourteen years old, and I was eighteen. 
Yes, we were little more than children, Ilde, but I have 
remembered your promise throughout all my wan- 
derings, It has been my safeguard throughout my 
student-life ; it has been an anchor to me amidst all 
the temptations that beset youth. In every act I 
have questioned myself, ‘Would that be worthy of 
[lde’s lover?’ and by its impartial verdict I have 
always governed myself. Oh, Ilde,” he added, his 
face glowing and eager, “you little thought when 
you gave me that promise how I should rely upon it 
und endeavour to make myself worthy to become the 
guide of your innocent youth.” 

A sweet and tender smile faltered over Ilde’s 
lovely mouth, and for a single instant she raised her 
radiant eyes to his. They were so full of happiness 
that the viscount’s heart swelled with answering joy. 

“You have thought of me then, ide?” he whis- 
pered. 

“ A little!” was her faltering response. 

“ You have not taken back that childish promise ?” 

“ No—yes—you mustn’t ask such questions!” she 
said, shyly, yet not displeased, if one might judge by 
the delicate blush extending even to the tip of her 
shell-like ear. 

“Then if I may not ask them now, I may by-and- 
by!” returned the viscount, smiling. “I do not 
want to startle you by my abruptness, Ilde, but I 
am going to ask you a very important question 
one of these days. Till then you will let me be your 
friend, won't,you ?” 

It was impossible to misunderstand his meaning, 
and Ilde, whose maiden dreams had enshrined himas 
their hero, felt a thrill of delight at the prospect of 
such a noble and handsome young lover. He looked 
even nobler than she had pictured him in her heart, 
and she felt an instinctive reliance upon his noble- 
ness and goodness. She hardly dared confess, even 
to herself, how her soul responded to his frank, out- 
spoken words. 

“Yes, we will be friends, Gay,” she murmured, 
softly. 

“TI should like too to be a friend to Sir Allyn,” 
declared the young viscount. “I love him as if he 
were my—my father. If his disease be mental, why 
might I not cheer him, and so relieve you of some of 
your anxieties ? You look pale, as if you had attended 
upon him closely, and he has told me of your constant 
devotion to him.” 

At mention of Sir Allyn Ilde grew grave and 
thoughtful. The idea suggested itself that when 
Lord Tressilian should learn that she had been des- 
poiled of her inheritance he might not desire to 
isk Pom “important question” to which he had 
alluded. 

“I hardly think yon conld cheer papa, Gay,” she 
said. “The truth is—I tell it you in confidence—I 
think he is tortured with a fear of losing Eden- 
court !” 

“Losing Edencourt ?” 

“Yes; I believe he owes a gentleman a great deal 
of money, more than he can pay without sacrificing 
our home. Papa has told the nothing, and I have 
only been able to guess at what I have told you, but 
it must be near the truth. If we lose Edencourt I 
cannot be wrong in telling you this, for you must 
know it, with all the world, sooner or later.” 

“Whois this gentleman, IIde 2” 
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“A Mr. Therwell. He was my grandfather's 
secretary !” 

“Ah, I remember him. I used to see him in my 
boyhood, when visiting Edencourt. He was a large, 
stout man, with an evil expression on his round 
face!” 

“Yes, that is the same,” sighed Ilde. 
visiting papa.” 

Lord Tressilian reflected for several minutes, and 
then said: 

“Your fears may have outstripped the truth, Ilde. 
I believe that Sir Allyn is simply nervous and ill, 
and that he has brooded too long over some trouble 
in itself not so very formidable. But if you are 
right, Ilde, and your father is threatened with the 
loss of his.property, why then——” 

“T shall*be poor!” interpolated Ide. 

“No, not poor, with all that magnificent dower of 
beauty and innocence!” exclaimed Tressilian, ar- 
dently. “ You will be as rich as ever, with the excep- 
tion of a few adventitious luxuries, which can 
well enough be dispensed with. You will always be 
wealthy in my eyes, Ilde—for you have wealth that 
no one can take from you,” and his eyes wandered 
from her glittering hair to the lovely face it framed. 
“T do not mean alone your beauty of person, but that of 
your mind and soul. If Sir Allyn owes money, and 
must give up his property,” he added, scarcely know- 
ing how to express his meaning without wounding 
the maiden’s pride, “he must remember that Tressi- 
lian Hall is always at his disposal. It would delight 
me to entertain my father’s best friend. Besides-—-” 

He hesitated, having been upon the point of offer- 
ing his heart and hand to Ilde. He checked himself, 
however, fearing to defeat his cause by too much 
precipitancy. 

The next moment he added: 

“JT ‘will call upon Sir Allyn myself, and say what 
I cannot say so well to you yet, Ilde. I shall tell 
him of our meeting, and of the hopes it has con- 
firmed within my heart, and I am sure he will not 
reject my friendship and—and filial affection !” 

Her fears set at rest as to Lord Tressilian’s recep- 
tion of the announcement of her supposed approach- 
ing poverty, Ilde conversed with him at her ease, 
showing herself so gentle, yet so bewitching, that 
it was with difficulty he could refrain from asking 
her on the spot to marry him. 

An hour glided away, and then the maiden aroused 
herself to thoughts of her father, and declared that 
she must return home. Her decision being incontro- 
vertible, the young viscount insisted upon rowing 
her to the boat-house, to which he restored the craft ; 
he then accompanied her through the park and 
nearly to the mansion, when he took his leave, pro- 
mising a speedy visit to the baronet. 

Ilde returned to the dwelling, where Sir Allyn 
and Therwell awaited her, with strange andjoyful 
thoughts filling her heart, and Lord Tressilian 
strolled homewards, musing : 

“ How fortunate it is that [am rich. I can pay off 
this debt of Sir Allyn’s, so that he can retain Eden- 
court. Then if Ilde will only love me and become 
my wife, I shall be the happiest of men.” 

(To be continued.) 


“ He is now 





A Muntricent Bequest.—The late Mr. Wooton, 
of the Brewery, St. Clement's, Oxford, has, it is 
understood, among other bequests, left the munifi- 
cent sum of 10,0002, the interest of which is to be 
appropriated for ever among a certain number of 
poor persons in Oxford, and at Launton, near 
Bicester, where he used to reside, so that each may 
receive a sum of 14s. per week. 

A PatatiaL ILLuMINATION.—At the Royal Palace 
at Berlin 40,000 wax-candles are instantaneously 
lighted by one single match. The mode of proceed- 
ing is simple enough, the wicks being previously all 
connected by a thread spun out of gun-cotton, on 
lighting one end of which all the candles are lighted 
simultaneously, and thus the whole of the seven 
hundred apartments are illuminated at once. The 
process is so easy that the wonder is that it is not 
more extensively known and generally practised. In 
Russia the same ingenious method is employed for 
lighting up the churches on grand occasions. 

TurRkisH TaILors.—A curious sight does one of 
these tailors’ quarters present ona fine summer's 
evening, while the golden light tells that there is 
yet a space of time before the muezzin’s shrill call to 
prayers shall ring forth from the minaret hard by. 
There, at open windows or on mats or benches thrust 
into the narrow street, the patient Moslems sit cross- 
legged at their work. Mustapha, with wiry mous- 
tache waxed to a point, his red cap set a little awry 
on his head, and with a dagger stuck into the shawl- 
girdle that enwraps his trim waist so tightly—a 
Turkish dandy in his way—is covering every seam 
of a gay Albanian jacket with gold lace. Turbaned 

Hassan, whom, by the green colour of bis head-gear, 





we recognize as a holy Hadji, is at work on a pasha’y 
coat, braided, superb, but a Giaour garment after al}, 
copied from the coats of Infidel functionaries j, 
Frangistan, and at which the old fanatic scowls 
darkly as he takes his long stitches. Poor white. 
browed old Selim, with a pair of horn spectacles on 
his venerable nose, bends over a pair of wide roge- 
coloured trousers of Persian silk, and strains his age, 
eyes to give the shulwars such a cut as may please 
the young aga, far off in Anatolia, to whom they arg 
to be gent by the next camel train. 





THE LABOURER'S FOOD. 


Ir is instructive to see how a natural instinct has 
caused the labourer in South Britain to select the 
most economical as well as the most nutritious food, 
well adapted to climatic requirements—viz., bread 
and cheese—much of the former, little of the latter; 
at night for supper some hot potatoes and a slice of 
fried fat pork, also some very small beer provided by 
the farmer (one bushel of malt to the hogshead). 
Said one of my labourers to me recently—* There 
are eleven of us (baby included), and we consume in 
bread and pudding 5 pecks of flour weekly, equal to 
twenty 4-lb. loaves, and we could eat more.” Asthe 
price of flour is 3s. per peck, this makes a large claim 
upon the man’s average weekly wages of 14s. 6d 
per week, and leaves little for rent, clothing, firing, 
cheese, butter, milk, and grocery. Itis true his three 
eldest children earn a trifle, for without this he could 
not go on. 

We all agree that milk contains all the elements 
necessary for the formation and support of the 
human frame, and that before dentition it is the 
most suitable form of nourishment. In the cheese 
we have all, or nearly all, the elements of milk, and 
so we have in bread, though in a less condensed 
form; so that we may safely rely upon bread and 
cheese as strength-supporting food. As to economy, 
we must also give for it a most favourable ver- 
dict. 

The prices per Ib. of meat and cheese are about 
equal, not so their nutritive properties: 1 Ib. of cheese 
contains only 6 oz. of water, 1 lb. of meat about 12 
oz. It will be seen from the foregoing analysis that 
cheese is an exceedingly nutritious substance, stand- 
ing considerably higher in this respect than butchers’ 
meat. Dividing the constituents into the principal 
nutritive groups, cheese is composed as follows: 

Flesh-forming substances... «. 31°02 
Heat-giving substances ... sw. «. 25°30 
Mineral matter ... s+ so oe oo 4°90 
Water uo co re cee cee we cee 3878 
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The instinct of growing children attracts them to 
cheese, and it is a great mistake not to allow them to 
indulge that instinct. My children have always had 
free access to bread and cheese, and the result has 
been a most ample and vigorous development and 
unobstructed health. We may leave out of the 
question “curry powder,” for the labourer will find 
a sufficient stimulant in a strong raw onion; the 
needful salt he gets in his cheese. Unfortunately 
I fear that too many labourers’ children get a very 
short supply of cheese. 

Seeing that cheese is so nutritious, we may rea- 
sonably expect that its exportation from the soil is 
a heavy tax on its fertility. Cow farming requires 
good natural soil, or very high farming, or we shall 
grow little corn where cows are kept for cheese or 
milk M. M. 





A Frencu engineer is preparing plans and esti- 
mates for a direct railway from Paris to Calcutta. 

A Puiain TRuTH.—No man has a right to marry 
till, inevery human probability, assured that he can 
support a family in his own station. Mere love or 
improvident matches seldom turnout well: po verty 
comes, and there is so much self-reproach on either 
side that gall is added to its bitterness; their 
tempers are soured, and they soon wish themselves 
unmarried. But when trials assail an attached, 
reasonable pair, sorrow unites them closer: the man, 
feeling how much depends on him, never flags in his 
exertion, and often recovers the lost step ; if not 
there is still consolation in his wife’s unvarying 
love—in her sweet, noiseless sacrifices. In these 
uncertain times there are few commercial men but 
have met with reverses; and they will often say, 
“Had it not been for those at home I should hav’ 
blown my brains out; I could not have stood it 
Wife and children! They are a beacon to us in cur 
troubled sea; we renew the struggle when ready to 
sink beneath the wave, and at last are saved. As the 
worst, when all is black—when friends are cocled or 
reproachful—when the cruellest doubts asssil us— 
there is still one who respects and loves us ; at home 
we are still dear. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
———_>_-—— 
CHAPTER XX. 

Kitty reflected a moment, and then replied: 

“Of course I shall have no right to betray to my 
vrother what you have said to me, unless I have 
your permission to do so. But as his whole fortune 
is locked up in the business, I do not think it fair to 
keep him in the dark as to what may possibly 
happen.” 

With an alarmed look Mrs. Bates exclaimed: 

“You always jump at, such absurd conclusions, 
Kitty. Things are by'no means so de te with 
usasto make us put on sackcloth and ashes, and 
begin to bewail our misfortunes. Your father is a 
man of infinite business tact, and he will doubtless 
find means to stave off the worst till Adolphus can 
secure a wife with a good fortune. ‘Twenty thousand 
pounds will, I daresay, make all right again, and 
you said that Miss Gordon is to get as much as that 
when Mrs. Hawks dies.” 

“Oh, mamma, you misunderstood me. I did not 
say that she would get as much as that, but spoke of 
that sum as no more than an adequate provision for 
an adopted daughter. But even if she gives her 
that, and Rosa and my brother should like each 
other well enough to marry, it would not be right to 
take the whole of her fortune to prop up the credit 
of a tottering house; some portion of it should be 
secured to herself.” 

“Very well. Dolly will find it necessary to take 
Miss Pierre then. He understands what a com- 
mercial crisis is, and I am sure will consent to do 
what is necessary to sustain the credit of the firm. 
Che daughter of the lozenge-man will have three 
times as much as you hope Mrs. Hawks will bestow 
on your friend, and if Dolly values my opinion he 
will prefer her to Miss Gordon. She is not so at- 
tractive, but she will make him a far better wife.” 

Kitty had heard quite enough, and she hastily left 
the room, believing in her heart that her mother had 
exaggerated the clouds that threatened their prosperity 
in the forlorn hope that she would be wrought on to 
think better of her rejection of Mr. Lorimer’s propo- 
sal, and by such feminine wiles as young ladies know 
how to use towards men of his stamp, recall him to 
his allegiance. 

But Miss Bates had no such intention; she had 
spoken her ultimatum, and meant to stand by it, let 
what might happen to Bates & Son; even if the 
worst came, her father would surely be able to save 

















[DOLLY IS CAPTIVATED.] 


enough from the wreck of his fortune to enable his 
small family to live in comfort, and Kitty felt that 
she should not grieve much over a catastrophe that 
lessened the distance between herself and the young 
clerk who had won her childish heart and was still 
uppermost there. 

She cast the temporary cloud aside with the 
facility of youth and hastened to prepare herself to 
receive her brother. Before her toilet was comple- 
ted Rosa came in radiant with triumph. 

She spoke in French to her friend, that the atten- 
dant might not understand her. 

“Dear Kitty, as you are the best friend I have in 
the world I must tell you what great good fortune has 
come tome. You know that Mrs. Hawks gets stea- 
dily worse, and every spasm she has is more danger- 
ous than the last. Poor old lady, she can’t last much 
longer, and she begins to feel her condition her- 
self. Something she heard yesterday put her in a 
terrible passion with her niece, and when I tell you 
what she did under the influence of her anger you 
will hardly believe me.” 

“Oh, yes, I will, if it be what I so ardently wish. 
She has made her will and given half of her money 
to you.” 

“ Half !—oh, no—that would not satisfy her spite 
against Miss Lopez, for then there would still be 
enough left to make her rich. The old lady has actually 
made her will in my favour, bequeathing me the 
whole of her estate, burdened with an annuity of a 
thousand a year to her niece. The document is 
signed, sealed, and in the hands of her lawyer.” 

Kitty danced a pas seul, kissed her friend enthusias- 
tically, and exclaimed: 

“This is glorious news indeed ; but it is no more 
than you deserve. Such a gem as you are should 
have a rich setting, and Mrs. Hawks is a most sen- 
sible woman to furnish it. I must go to-morrow 
and play the agreeable to her for your dear sake. 
But in your prosperity, Rosa dear, don’t forget that 
ma and I afforded you the opportunity to win this 
brilliant fortune ; though, of course, your own sweet- 
ness and gentleness enabled you to rival tho 
niece.” 

Rosa returned the caresses lavished on her, and 
presently said: 

“Thus far I have carried everything before me, 
but Mrs. Hawks is capricious and easily offended, 
and I cannot be too careful to koep her in a good 
humour with me. If she suspected me of knowing 
the contents of her will she would be quite capable 
of destroying it.” 


“She did not tell you herself then? How came 








you to know what she has done for you, for the law- 
yer would not dare to betray such a confidence ?” 
“T listened,” said Rosa, without the slightest hesi- 


tation. “But then I could not very well avoid it, 
for, like many other deaf persons, Mrs. Hawks does 
not know how to modulate her voice. When the lawyer 
came she sent her maid away to the Glades, and 
told me to remain in my room within call if she 
should need me. To tell you the truth, Kitty, I did 
not close the door of communication as perfectly as 
she might have wished, for I was afraid she might 
have one of her attacks and that I should not be able 
to get to her in time. 

“ As it happened, however, nothing of the kind oc- 
curred, and in two hours’ time the lawyer had finished 
drawing up the will, and when Mrs. Perkins came back 
she and the coachman were called in to witness the 
old lady’s signature. Little does the waiting-woman 
suspect that the document she was so anxious to have 
executed cuts off Inez Lopez with a pittance and 
endows me with the fortune of her grandfather. Oh, 
dear! how shall I ever tone my spirits down to a 
respectable level, when I am buoyed up by such bril- 
liant dreams of the future ?” 

She sprang up, danced, laughed, and went on like 
a mad creature, while Betty the maid looked on in 
bewilderment as she laid out the articles needed for 
Rosa’s evening toilet. She did not understand a 
word that had pagsed between the two girls, but she 
saw that something had elated the usually gay 
spirits of the young lady, and the girl was pleased, 
for Rosa had been kind and liberal towards her. 

Kitty laughingly responded : 

“Think of the responsibilities so soon to devolve 
on you, and that will sober you, ma chére. Mrs. 
Hawks should not leave her good work half done ; 
she should be polite enough to make her exit without 
delay, that you might come into the enjoyment of 
your fortune. But [ have been so much occupied 
with your good news that I have not told you mine. 
My brother joins us to-night, for the remembrance 
of your fair face draws him hither in spite of pa’s 
prohibition. You will be kind to Dolly for my sake, 
Rosa?” 

“ Undoubtedly, darling ; and for his own too, for I 
shall not readily forget that Mr. Bates admired me 
in my most lowly estate. Since he is coming I 
must make myself as charming as possible, so I will 
excuse you while Betty does her devoir as cleverly 
by me as she has by you. Your dress is really 
very becoming, and those rubies suit your style ad- 
mirably. I cannot afford jewels yet awhile, but 
wait and see what diamonds, what pearls, what 
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laces I will have when I possess twenty thousand a 
year.” 

~ “You shall have all those things, and true hearts 
that love you well besides, Rosa dear. I won't detain 
you any longer, and I suppose I am not to tell what 
you have confided to me.” 

“Not for the world! That might ruinmme. Mrs. 
Hawks thinks I am in profound ignoramee of her 
intentions, and perfectly disinterested,go her faith 
in me must not be disturbed. I really am very 
fond of her, and very much obliged: to.her, I am 
sure. 

Blind to the faults of one shekedeyedead trusted, 
Kitty, in spite of her better judgment, and higher 
ideas of honour, could see nothing very wrong in the 
means by which Rosa had possessed herself of what 
was designed to be concealed from hep, 

She went into her mother’apriwete “where 
she found her brother had begmfer the half-hour, 
which interval of time he had imppoyed: by felkivg 
over Mrs. Bates, and ae a his. pesee with her 
for breaking the commands lajd on biga by bie feather. 

Miss Pierre was away, and came 
in he was describing in a mggt ludieroys amammer the 
persecutions he had endured from her. After greet- 
ing his sister he went on, imshis fashionable dram: 

“ Miss Pierre is too vehepemt-—she dalles loud--she 
laughs too much, and sayagk@gpthings. 1 wouldn't 
nind all that, however, if ghesmere only pretty. But 


she is tall, raw-boned, & sallow complexion 
and little black eyes t in a rather 
spirited way. But there is go,end to her money, 


and the lozenges and corn still sell as widely 
ssever. Heigh-ho! I wish I could put money ont of 

» question when I marry, but die governor has 
written me such a rigmarole, avhie¢h has almost 
frightened me into believing thatLamust get a pier, 
to support our house. Ha! hal qphat do you think 
of that now? The old gentleman is gettipg mer- 
cenary, Lam afraid.” 

“ What has your father been saying to you, Dolly ?” 
asked Mrs. Bates, apprehensively, “If he appealed 

) you in such away, something must be very wrong 
about the business.” 

“Oh, it is only his way to frighten me into 
taking arich wife. He knows that girl hagthrown 
herself and her thousands at my disposal, and my 
father wishes to furnish other arguments to bring 
me to her feet. But it wen’t do. I’ve effected, 
my escape now, and I mean to use my freedom, I 
say, Kitty, when am I to see that fair friend of yours? 
I've seen two or three men of our set since I arrived 
here to-night, and they all seem to have their heads 
turned by her. But how is it that they all speak 
of her as an heiress when you and I know that she 
is as poor as a church-mouse ?” 

With great deliberation Kitty replied : 

“Miss Gordon isthe lady you refer to, I suppose, 
She has been adopted by the rich old lady mamma 
placed her with, and I think it almost certain that 
ehe will provide for her very handsomely.” 

“What! old Hawks! why she must have nearly 
lf a million. Of course, the girl who takes the 
place of a daughter must get a large slice from it; but 
then the deuce of it is the old woman may be along 
time taking her ticket of leave; and while sbe’s on 
the carpet the fortune isn’t sure. She may change 
ber mind a dozen times a week ; besides, she has rela- 

ons to look sharply after her.” 

“1 don’t think they trouble themselves about her 
much. Her brother-in-law is paralyzed, and cannot 
leave his home, and his daughter stays with him 
nearly all the time. I have never met her in Mrs. 
Hawks’s room since we came here, but I believe the 
reason is that she is ill herself.” 

“Is she young and pretty ?” 

“Yes, quite young ; and Rosa says she is remark- 
ably handsome.” 

‘Isit possible that one girl would pronounce another 
handsome? Such a phenomenon as that should be 
duly chronicled, I declare. Pray make me acquainted 
with this generous young demoiselle as sogn as may 
be, for she must be a unique specimen of her sex.” 

Mrs. bates here arose, and resignedly said: 

“You and Kitty will have everything your own 


) 


way, but as I do not care to witness a meeting that 
niay lead to disastrous results to my family I shall go 
to my own room,” 


comme Bates looked after her in some surprise, and 
asaea: 

“What does that mean? Does she know that I 
have already seen your fair friend, and fallen half in 
love with her ?” 

“No, I have not betrayed you; but mamma. has 
taken a pique towards poor Rosa, because she attracts 
more attention than I do. She will get over it when 
you present my friend to her as your future wife. 
Never mind Miss Pierre, Dolly ; follow the dictates of 
your own heart, and you will get as much money as 
you will need with the wife of your choice.” 

* I only wish you were quite sure of that, for to tell 








you the truth, Kitty, I've spent a great deal, and| fore, and your mother asked, ‘Why does not Incz 


ready money is what I must have for my own uses, 
as well as forthe lumbering old concern down yonder, 
in which I verily believe the soul of my father is 
bound up. He hinted so many dreary possibilities in 
his last letter that I was near yielding to the dark 
glances of those lozenge-shaped eyes, but unluckily 
her skin is the colour of the corn-plaster, so I turned 
away, and spoke no word that could commit me.” 

“ How can you be so absurd, Dolly? Don’t think 
any more of.Ada Pierre. Ican’t tell you why, but L 
am almostgcomwinced that Rosa will have nearly as 
good a fortuneag hers. I may at least tell you that 
the poor old.Jady who will leave it to her can’t live 
much longer. She has lately had many violent 
spasms, and her physician has said that she will 
never leave here alive. But you must act as if you 
knew. nothing of this, Rosa must believe you entirely 
disinterested, if you hope for success with her.” 

“ Diable! 1 rent made up my mind to take 
either of them yet, But we shall see what time will 
‘bring forth,” 

There was clightrustling sound near the doar, 
it unelosed, and. a brightvision flitted in. 

Rosa stood before him ina bewitching evening. 
dress made of some. light shiniag material whiek 
looked like flakes of gathering foam looped up with 
fairy-tike flowers. Camellias were in her hairend 
op. her breast, but not.acgewel,gileamed about her. 
She could not afford the most.expensive, and, there- 
fore, vepudiated them,all, Besides, with her com- 
plexion, she knew that flawera.were more becoming 
than any other adorpment.she.could select. 

The marble-like whiteness of, her. perfeet)p turned 
pad ~ shoulders ym he rival that of her 

owing drapery, and her bright, expressive : face, 
filled with triumphent light, wes @ new revelation of 
beauty to the exquisite. 

Mr. Bates had not bitherte caned ganeh for very 
fair women, byt this one was unique, White, soft, 
and well rounded -as_all her propertions were, she 
a not-@ particle of the lymphatic temperament in 


er. 
He saw before him. creature.of will, pride, fire, 
and energy ; enough to bewilder much er brains 
than those he possessed. Rosa had overheard his 
parting words to his sister, and in her soul she vowed 
that not with him should rest+the choice. His heart 
should be laid at her feet, and then——Well, then. she 
world make pp her mind what uge she should make 
of it, 





ee 


CHAPTER XXT. 


Tyrz arose from. her sick-bed and, again mowed 
aboyt the gloomy qld honge, ministering to. her 
father’s wants with that patient. composure which 
proved how bitter the struggle had been—how 
great the triumph she had ebtained over her own 
weakness. 

She wonld gladly jhave lain in that darkened 
chamber till death itgelf eame to her relief, but the 
thought how lonely and jelpless her father would be 
without her afforded the. stimulus. she needed, and 
for his sake she roused herself from the indulgence 
of selfish sorrow. 

Inez resumed the monotonous round of her old life, 
but she had neither spirit nor strength to visit her 
aunt. Mrs. Hawks came to the Glades no more,, but 
contented herself with sending her maid te inquire 
daily into the condition .of her niece’s health, 

The communications which ,passed between, Mr, 
Lopez and this faithinl guardian of his daughter's 
interests convinced that gentleman that Rosa 
Gordon was greatly to be dreaded. He felt assured 


power over Mrs. Hawks, whieh was to be used, solely 
for her own benefit, and he impatiently waited. till 
Inez had regained her strength sufficiently to under- 
take the enterprize on, which he firmly believed se 
much depended, 

No reply had been received from Godfrey Fenton, 
and the poor girl had given up all hope of hearing 
from him again. He evidently could not defend 
himself, and therefore thought silence his best re- 
course,* Such was the final decision of Inez, but her 
father insisted that her last letter had never reached 
him, or he would at once have flown oy the wings of 
love to-her side to prove how sincere was his devo- 
tion, how false the accusations were against him. 

She listened to his arguments quietly, but they 
failed to convince her, though Mr. Lopez flattered 
himself that he was keeping aliye the flame of hope 
in her sad heart. 

One evening, about ten days after her convales- 
cence, they sat together in the gathering twilight, 
and after a brief silence Mr. Lopez suddenly asked: 

“Are you strong enough to, undertake that jour- 
ney to Oaklands now, Inez? I have thought of it 
every day and every hour since you:have been ill, I 
have dreamed, the same thing more, vividly, tham, be- 





— 





go before it is too late ?’” 

“Dear papa, do you really place so much faith in 
a dream as to wish me to go to Oaklands on such 
quest as that? I cherished the hope that you had 
given up the idea as too foolish to be acted upon.” 

In an irritated tone her father replied: 

“TI can’t imagine why you should think that I 
‘would give it up. Dreams in all ages have been 
sent as warnings, and were not disregarded. Was 
mot, one sent to the wise men of the East on the 
grandest occasion in the history of the world? Scat- 
tered through sacred and profane chronicles we find 
them, and how or why they come,to men has bafiled 
the wisest philosophers. Idon’t pretend to account for 
avhat more learned men haye failed to do, but I place 
implicit faith in the vision that has been so vividly 
impressed uponmy own mind. If nothing be meant 
by it 1 .searcely it wonld- have been so often 

d. Xou.must.go, chiidfor I am sure your 
futune.is at stake. I have reason to believe 


thateyour-auat will be,silly to give her 


avhole fortanc .to -that ‘ young flatterer 
she has up.and brought with her to Newport. 
Brom svhat Jane Rerkins:told me that,girl is having 
eve her ownwway2” 


* But, paps, did not Jangaleotell you that there is 
on naderstanding. between hereelf-and Miss Gordon 
that. she is to use her influence to have a wil! 
exequted in my fayour? I told Mrs. Perkins that 
sucha gempact was il! advised.and might injure in- 
stead, of serving me, \but she would not, listen to me. 
If myyaunt dies intestate, I shall inherit enough for 
every, rational purpese,.even if q portion of the estate 
should be claimed by-her hysbend’s family. I en- 
treatedJane to leave myaunt toa,act as she pleased 
about, the,avill, for she ha@always. shown so marked 
an aversion. to making ones that I feared any hint on 
the snbject-would offendher. My reasoning, however, 
failed to conyince her, soI.euffered things to take 
their own eounse. It doesnot matter much now; | 
shall have enough left metelive on, and that is all 
I shall require,” 

“I don’t know which isthe greater fool, you or 
Mrs, Perkins,” exclaimed Mr. Lopez, in arage. “ Be- 
tween you you are enough to drive a man mad. 
She goes and trusts that young serpent with power 
that is to work your ruin, and you talk in this 
lachrymose manner about enough to live on out of 
your! own family inheritanee, when it is in danger 
of going toa stranger. That girl shall not have it 
in spite of all her arts ; and, poor-spirited as you are, 
you shall yet snatch it from her, whether you wish 
it or not. You areistrong enough to-trevel, and you 
shall set. out for Oaklands to-morrow morning, and 
bring me. back the, hooks ef which I will give you 
alist, I really want.the works Lintend to send you 
for, though I shonld have done, without, them but 
for the ulterior object | haye in, view. Ihave suili- 
ciently explained to you what you have to do, so I 
shall not repeat my instrnetions. I hope,you fully 
understand.me, Inez ?” . 

“Yes, papa” was.the. faint response. ;1 will 
make an effort to. do,all that you require, of me, but 
Iam still very weak.” i 

“Weak, are yon? Well, well, change of air and 
exercise are the best. remedies for that; you will feel 
like.a. different. person..when you come back, espe- 
cially if you bring new. life,to me in the shape of the 
document, which is to secure to,you the bulk of your 
grandfather's fortune.” 

Inez: sighed softly, and then said: 

“T hope. so, papa, . But explain, to me,how Iam to 
go alone on this. journey. lt. seems_a formidable 


| undertaking to an inexperienced , traveller like my- 
that she was using all her fascinations to. obtain a | 


self,” . 
“Oh! you will find no difficultyin your way. Dick 
cam drive you over. Young ladies often travel alone, 
and Iam sure you will meet with nothing to annoy 
tyou.” 
, “T daresay not, sir, and, as you wish it so earnestly, 
I will undertake this little journey. Let us make out 
the list of books you wish brought, hack, and if I fail 
in everything else you will at, least have them 'o 
lighten the tedium, of your honrs.” Xi 
“You will do much more than that, Inez. You wi: 
find and secure the proof thatthe hoyse, with all it 
contains, is yoursat youraunt’s decease. Oaklandsis 
a more cheerful place than this, and if my hopes are 
realized we can remove there tolive.. Ihave been 
laying all sorts of plans for days past, for crippled as 
‘Tam can only plan. Oh! if I)had but the use of 
my limbs for forty-eight hours, how much I could ac- 
complish in that brief space: of time.” 7 
Inez kissed him, and nestled more closely to his 
side. She softly asked: ; 
“Will you have your evening game. now, papa: 
Since this journey is,settled for, to-morrow we need 
‘talk of it no.more.” ; 
“Why not, Inez? Don’t you feel excited. at the 





\chances before yop? ‘To lose or win in such a game 
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as this ie no trifle, I can tell you. And as surely as 
there is a Providence you will eome out loser if 
your grandfather’s will be not found. Mrs. Hawks 
dislikes me to that degree that she will impoverish 
you to deprive me of the triumph of seeing you take 
possession of the Horton estate after her death, 
If I were to die first it might be different ; but now 
I feel sure ‘that I shall ontlive her. She has 
changed since she was in Newport last year, and 
when she had that fit here I saw signs which con- 
vinced me that she could not bear many more at- 
tacks likethat. It would not surprise me to hear of 
her death any day.” 

“Dear papa, pray don't talk of it. If my aunt 

could hear you ske might fancy that you were anti- 
vipating her decease, and almost wishing it to take 
)lace.” 
- Well, my dear, I shall nat be deceitful-enovgh to 
ery when it does occur, for Eunice will be better off, 
and so will you I hope. You may light the lemp 
now, and after one game you had better retire, to be 
fresh for your journey to-morrow. Let Dick know 
that he must have the carriage ready at six, It is 
lncky that your aunt does not require its use early 
in the morning or late in the afternoon. Afterishe 
has taken her drive Diek will have ample time to get 
to the station on the day -of-your return.” 

Inez literally obeyed his commands. After the 
chessmen were put away she went out and gave 
ninute instructions|to Nora as to what, was necessary 
to her father’s comfort during her brief absence, and 
evaded the curiosity of that damsel as to the cause 
of this sudden departure as wellas she could, 

Inez expeeted to be absent only thirty-six hours, but 
she shrank from the thought of her father’s loneliness 
during even that brief space of time, and sedulously 
provided for him such meagre sources of occupation 
and amusement aslay inherpower. Mr. Lopez was 
tyuched by her solicitude, and he .at length stopped 
her flitting to and fro by saying : 

“ Kiss me and say good-bye, my darling, and get.to 
your rest. Ishall do well.enough while you areaway. I 
will enter the enchanted palace of visions, the ‘open 
sesame,’ the entrance to. which is one of my magical 
little pills, I shall walk hand in hand with your 
mother while you go to perform the mission she has 
so earnestly commanded. Don’t look so.sorrowful, 
Inez ; I must and will have my own way—so there’s 
an end of it.” 

Inez did not. offer to remonstrate ; she knew how 
useless it would be ; so she kissed him tenderly, and 
went into her,own room to prepare for the journey 
before her, 

A few necessary articles were packed in a travel- 
ling-satchel, and she then retired to her eouch to 
think over the mission that lay before her. Suceess 
in this enterprize would bring happiness to her poor 
father’s heart; but a disappointment would cause 
something she dreaded to think of. 

Dr. Minturn had told her that the heart of Mr, 
Lopez was seriously affected, and any sudden shock 
might cause his death. Poor Inez had little faithin 
the vision which sent her forth on this errand, and 
she had the deepest fear of its disastrous result to 
him should it prove a failure. 

It was very late before she slept, and.then her 
dreams took their colouring from her waking 
thoughts. Although her body rested, her mind 
drifted through a series of strange and exciting 
scenes in which her father always played a prominent 
part. 

Inez awoke at an early hour, fecling weary and 
unrefreshed, but she made an effort to get up and 
prepared to set out. Nora had hot coffee for her, and 
something nice besides; and she forced herself to 
oe afew morsels to satisfy the solicitudo of the 
girl. 

Dick had the carriage ready at the appointed 
hour, and Inez left her home in pursuit of what she 
considered a phantom ; but only by her doing so could 
her father be satisfied. So she went at his bidding, 
irrational as the errand seemed to her. 

Mr. Lopez had given her the list of books, and Inez 
felt some feeble satisfaction in thinking that her jour- 
ney would not be entirely useless. Her father had 
long desired to possess several of the works named, 
and that wish could at least be gratified. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue early morning drive through the forest road, 
with the soft sea air fanning her cheeks, and the 
songs of the birds filling their leafy home with 
jubilant music, was delightful to the young tra- 
veller, and she thought that, after all, life might 
yet, even for her, have something that was worth 
enjoying, though past love had proved a bubble. 

A few miles were rapidly passed over, and the 
carriage drew up at the station just as the train 
appeared, 

“You are just in time, miss,” said Dick, assisting 
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her to alight; “and if you'll ‘low me I'll see you 
safe.” 

“Thank you, Dick.” 

“ To-morrer arternoon I'll he here in time.” 

Inez nodded approval. 

There was no one to. interrupt the dreamy reverie 
into which Inez soon foll before the. train started, 
for there was but one other passenger beside herself, 
end he seemed deeply absorbed; in, the pages of a 
book he held in his hand. 

He was a. pale, fair young man, with colourless 
hair, and that smooth, white sleckness of appearance 
that was peculiarly repulsive to Inez, and she 
scarcely gave hima second look ; if she had done so 
she would soon have discovered that the stranger 
was more interested in watching her fair face than 
inthe volume he was, pretending to read. 

She seemed to attract him more, and. more, for he 
finally madesome movements preliminary to opening 
a conversation with her. Inez no sooner became 
aware of this than she hastily toak .out a volume of 
Tennyson, with which she had furnished herself as 
a refuge against her own thoughis, and absorbed her- 
self completely. init, 

“ This young man,” said Dick, as he was leaving, 
‘says he’ll see you safe to the house, seeing as he’s 
going there himself to see his yncle, Mr. Wilkins.” 

And after this singular intnoduction Inez could do 
no less than bow to Wilkins junior and thank him 
for his proffered politeness, theugh she earnestly 
wished that he-had chosen some other time fur his 
visit to his relatives, 

Inez was annoyed, and she shrank from the 
thought of her visit to Oaklands becoming known to 
this prying, sleek-looking young man, who would 
certainly seek to discover why she was sent on such 
an errand, in place of dispatching an order to his 
uncle for the books that her father wanted, 

Quitting the train and arriving at their journey’s 
end, Mr. Wilkins very politely moved beside her, 
She. stood on a sloping bank of turf, sheltered from 
the sun by a cluster of oak-trees fram which the 
place took its name. 

Scattered over thé undulating. ground on which 
stood the ancient-looking house were gronps of 
the same trees, but they were unpruned, and the 
ground beneath them was covered with short under- 
growth, which gave a forlorn and deserted air to the 

ace. 

The house itself was a large square structure of red 


brick, with a wing running back towards .a kitchen | 


garden, and at the opposite end was the tower in 
which the library was situated. 

Poultry and pigs wandered at will over the large 
enclosure, the gate to which was secured by a pad- 
lock carefully fastened. When Mr. Wilkins ascer- 
tained this, and,he saw no movement in the house 
betokening anyone coming to open it, he asked, in 
surprise; 

“Was not my uncle informed of your intention to 
visit the place, Miss Lopez? I came unexpectedly 
myself, but when I heard that you were on your way 
here I took it for granted there would be somebody 
to meet you.” 

Inez had not anticipated such a reception as this, 
and she was reluctantly forced to explain : 

“My father did not consider it necessary to inform 
Mr. Wilkins of my intention to come to Oaklands fora 
few hours. I only wish to see the old place, visit. the 
ineety, and get from it some books for which my 
aunt, Mrs. Hawks, has given an order. Armed with 
that it never occurred to me that anything else 
would be necessary.” 

The light eyes of the young man rested on her 
with an expression of shrewd inquiry, but. he was 
apparently satisfied with the explanation offered, and 
immediately said : 

“It’s a lucky thing for you that I happened to be 
here to-day, Miss Lopez, for you could never have 
made them hear at the house, and if yon could 
have got inside the gate, you might have been 
severely injured by a fierce dog my uncle keeps. 
Nipper knows me, and I shall risk nothing by jump- 
ing the fence, so if you are not afraid to remain here 
alone a few moments I will bring the key of the 
gate.” 

Inez glanced around, and the whole scene seemed 
imbued with the very spirit of seclusion and peace. 
She smiled as she replied: 

“T should be a terrible coward indeed if T were 
afraid to be left here a few moments. While you 
are away I will use my eyes by becoming familiar 
with the scenes in which ny mother’s girlhood was 

assed. I really think it was most fortunate for me, 
Mfr. Wilkins, that you chanced to visit your uncle 
to-day.” 

ae bowed with a singular expression, and re- 
plied : . 

“Then T will be off.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips before he 
bounded lightly over the fence, and plunged into a 











narrow pathway that led towards the house. Soon 
afterwards the deep baying of a dog was heard, and 
a terrier came bounding towards him with open mouth 
and fiery eyes. 

But he. seemed suddenly to recognize gn old, as. 
quaintance, for he paused in his wild career, and then 
crouched at the feet of the young man witha whine 
of welcome. 

“ So-ho, old Nipper! you know me, do you?’ That's 
right—down there—there—that will do. Oome now, 
old fe llow, I can’t afford to lose sight of you—jnst. 
ret !” 

The dog sullenly obeyed the motion of his hand 
towards the house, though he evidently wished to go- 
ona farther quest. Nipper scattered the chickens 
and ducks that congregated near the house by flying 
in among them with his deep-sounding bark; but 
Wilkins called him to order, and, after leading him 
into..narrow side-hall, closed the door upon him. 

This entrance was between the main portion of 
the building and the wing occupied by the tenants. 
A narrow staircase wound upwards from it, and on the 
right hand was a door which opened into a square 
room of respectable size. Beyond that was the kit- 
chen, whieh Wilkins went into, expecting to find his 
uncle’s wife engaged in the congenial occupation of 
cooking supper. 

As he had anticipated, Mrs. Wilkins was there, and 
she seemed greatly surprised at the sight of her 
visitor. She was a fair, sandy-haired woman, with 
a good-humoured though not very intelligent face. 
She exclaimed ; 

“What! you here ag’in, Sammy? Why, “tain’t 
more’n a. weck since you went away. I can’t see 
what can bring you so often to this ont-o’-the-way 
place.” 

“T am sorry that you are not glad to see mo, Aunt 
Hannah, but I’ve notime to. explain what brought 
me here now. I-have the pleasure of informing you 
that.I am not your only guest to-day. I lefta young 
lady outside of the gate waiting for admittance, and [ 
have, come for the key.” 

“A young lady! La, Sammy, I hope yon ain’t 
gone an’. got married afore you've made any- 
thing to live on, If ye have ye needn't be «a bring- 
ing of, the girl here to be tuck care of.” 

Wilkins langhed contemptuously. 

“ You need have no fear of such a, catastrophe as 
that, Aunt Hannah. I know how io take care of 
number one too well to commit such an imprudence. 
I only wish this young lady were my wife though, 
for she'll own every foot of the land we’re standing 
on before long. It is Miss Lopez, and she has been 
sent here by her father on some errand abgut books 
from the library, so please give me the key at one.” 

“Goodness ! one of the old stock, She mustn't’be 
kept waiting outside the gate. There’s the key; 
but,if your uncle says anything about the gate being 
opened without his knowledge you must tako the 
blame on yourself. Tom Wilkins is a curious fellow, 
and not so good-tempered as he might be.” 

Her nephew scarcely listened to the last words. 
He seized the key, leaving the dog a prisoner in the 
honse, and, springing out, hurried to the ‘spot on 
which he had left Inez standing. 

The gate was unlocked, and together the two 
wound through the narrow pathway leading to the 
honse. By the time they gained the open space in 
front ofthe stately portico the door was opened, and 
Mrs. Wilkins, withaclean apron and newly smoothed 
hair, stood on its threshold ready to welcome the 
last descendant of the Horton family to the home- 
stead of her grandfather. She glibly said: 

“Youn've-took me quite unawares, Miss Lopez, but 
you're welcome to the old place all the same. You're 
the only one of the family that’s visited Oaklands in 
the fifteen year we've lived here; but I’m sorry you 
didn’t let me know you was a coming, and’ you 
shouldn’t have been kept waiting at the gate so long. 
If Sammy here hadn't come I don’t know how 
you'd a got in!” 

To this address Inez smilingly replied : 

“I did not know that I was coming myself till 
yesterday evening, Mrs. Wilkins, but I hope my brief 
visit will not be an inconvenience to you. [ only 
came to look over the old place; to see the library, 
and select from it some books which my aunt has 
been kind enough to allow my father the use of.” 

“ Books, is it, that you’ve come after, miss? You'lb 
find ’em all right, for nobody has meddled with ‘em 
but Sammy there, and he was only ‘lowed to read 
and dust ’em, without taking any on ’em away. My 
husband wouldn't let him do that.” 

(To be continued.) 








Discovery OF A VEIN or Sirver.—It is stated 
that a discovery of a rich vein of silver of the highest 
promise has been made at the Pitzfram mine in 
Bohemia at a depth of 400 fathoms, or 130 fathoms 
below the level of the sea. 
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Poisonous Fures.—The Austrian journals state 
that swarms of poisonous flies have made their ap- 
pearance in Transylvania, and more than a hundred 
head of cattle have perished. The farmers are com- 
pelled to keep their beasts shut up, and large fires 
are burning night and day around the sheds to keep 
off this unwelcome visitation. ‘During one day, when 
the rain fell copiously, they disappeared, but as soon 
as the weather became fine again they reappeared. 
The men in charge of the fires have the greatest 
difficulty in preserving themselves from their vene- 
mous attacks, and find tobacco the best preserva- 
tive. 


ONLY SIXTEEN. 


Asfar back asI can remember, and until I was six- 
teen, papa and I lived together at Thorneycroft, we 
two, alone excepting for the servants, and very rarely 
seeing company of any sort. 

I know now that papa was what the world calls a 
queer man, eccentric, misanthropic, and the like. But 
then I only knew that he loved me better than he 
did anything else in the world, and that he seemed 
to live for me alone. 

Never was child more petted and idolized, never 
one whose every whim was so freely humoured as 
mine. It is true that my tastes and desires were 
very simple, because of the isolation in which I had 
always lived. 

Having no society but that of papa and my gover- 
ness, and my pets, which were numerous, I knew of 
that world which lay beyond Thorneycroft only as 
others know of foreign lands. Sometimes I thought 
I should like to see it, but I had no present craving 
to do so. 

Thorneycroft was a beautiful place, nearly shut in 
by rugged mountains on three sides, and looking 
down a vernal slope to the sea on the fourth, but a 
miracle of fertile loveliness in itself, and surrounded 
by such an atmosphere of love and beauty that it is 
not singular that I never repined. 

Mrs. Bailey, my governess, was a staid, dignified 
lady, past thirty when she first came to Thorney- 
croft, in my early childhood, and she remained there 
from that time till she died. 

She was a thoroughly accomplished woman in 
every sense of the word, and spared no effort to make 
me so. My father being also a man of accomplishments 
between them I was at no lack for instruction. 

The first break in this simple, pleasant life of mine 
was the death of my governess, whom I mourned as 
any child does at her first great grief. Mrs. Bailey 
had stood to me almost in the place of amother. Next 
to my father I loved her, and I missed her for 
another reason. 

There were a facility and flexibility in my nature 
that made me like to lean upon her strength, as I 
did habitually. If Mrs. Bailey's system with regard 
to me was faulty in any respect, it was in this way— 
she did not develope my own strength er teach me 
to think enough for myself. 

Her successor was a young woman—one selected 
by my father because of her youth, for he wished at 
this time to secure for me a companion nearer my 
own age, and he thought he had reason to trust in 
Miss Churchill as a fit associate in every way for his 
idolized child. 

Miss Churchill was not beautiful in the common 
acceptation of that word, but she was the most fas- 
cinating woman I ever met, and she must have 
exercised that very fascination upon my father, to 
have so blinded him as to her true nature. 

From the hour of her arrival at Thorneycroft a 
vague restlessness and discontent took the place of 
my former satisfaction in my simple pleasures. I 
began to think with longing of that beautiful world 
of which she gave me such glowing descriptions—to 
wonder if my figure were fine, my face lovely, my 
eyes lustrous, &c. 

My mirror told me a flattering tale. I could not 
help, even in my sudden discontent with myself, 
feeling exultingly conscious of my own beauty, and 
Miss Churchill did not lessen my vanity in this re- 
spect. On the eontrary, she increased it by her 
constant praises of my complexion, my form, my hair, 
my eyes. 

My father perceived the change in me with sor- 
row ; but, far from attributing it to the right cause, 
thought it was but a change incident to woman- 
hood, and an indication that I was ceasing to bea 
child, but becoming a woman; and he made to me 
one day @ communication that but for the change 
he had observed in me he would probably have de- 
layed some time longer. It was to the effect that 
from the hour of my birth I had been promised in 
marriage to one Hugh Payson, the son of an old 
friend, and that I might expect soon to see my future 
husband at Thorneycroft. 

The sensations with which I received this piece of 





information I can scarcely describe. They were 
mingled, but the pleasurable certainly did not pre- 
dominate. I beheld myself cut off by this proposed 
union from the life of gaiety and conquest I had 
hoped one day to lead. I saw all those fine suitors 
who were to have thronged my steps and done 
homage to my loveliness decapitated at one stroke ; 
I beheld myself immured, as I called it now, at 
Thorneycroft, and Hugh Payson installed as my 
keeper. 

I ran to Miss Churchill with the news, which she 
received with apparent surprise, though from what I 
learned afterwards she must have known it a long 
time. She sympathized very agreeably with my dis- 
pleasure, and heightened it by every expedient at her 
command, so that what had before been mere child- 
ish vexation became an animosity as childish perhaps 
but more obstinate. 

Alas! had Hugh Payson but come to Thorneycroft 
then, as proposed, all might still have been well, for 
my dear father, mistaken though he might have 
been in some respects, had only my happiness at 
heart in any arrangement he made for me, and would 
never have forced me into a marriage that was dis- 
tasteful to me, after becoming really satisfied that it 
Was 80. 

His own marriage with my mother had been a 
very unhappy one, and he thought to secure for me 
by this arrangement the happiness which had 
escaped him. His few absences from home had been 
to inquire into the life of Hugh Payson, that he 
might be sure of his conduct, and that he believed 
him deserving the love of his only child, and worthy 
to become her protector was greatly in his favonr. 

Hugh Payson was indeed cast in so noble a merld, 
and was in himself so attractive a person, that, had [ 
been left to myself, or had he come to Thorneycroft 
at the time first proposed, backed by my father’s 
approval, and protected by the same from Miss 
Churchill's influence, I should doubtless have become 
his happy and beloved wife in time to receive my 
father’s blessing. 

But the death of his only surviving relative de- 
tained him from Thorneycroft, and this news had 
scarcely reached us when my dear father, who had 
always enjoyed a remarkable degree of health, after 
a brief but violent illness, died so suddenly as to 
give me no preparation for the shock, which was so 
great that for many weeks I lay lost in brain 
fever. 

Even then, as I became slowly convalescent, if 
Hugh Payson had come to me, I should from deference 
to the wishes of the dead, if for no other reason, 
have withheld any sign of opposition to the carrying 
out of my father’s plans concerning us. 

But still he did not come, out of respect to my 
grief, and by the time that long-deferred visit was 
made Miss Churchill had resumed her sway over my 
thoughts, and I met him in a spirit that I wonder 
did not remove all regard for me from his breast. 

By my father’s will Hugh Payson was appointed 
my guardian until such time as we should marry, 
and he expressly intimated a desire that our union 
should take place at an early day. 

When informed by a servant that Hugh Payson 
awaited mein the drawing-room IJ fell into such a 
passion of weeping and lamentation at my hard fate 
that it was with the utmost difficulty Miss Churchill 
could prevail upon me to go down at all. 

“T shall tell him I hate him the first thing,” I said, 
wildly. “I cannot help it.” 

“Tell him anything you like, my sweet child,” 
Miss Churchill said, insinuatingly. “It is better 
always to tell the truth, however unpalatable it may 
be, or what the occasion.” 

Fortified by her approval, I sprang up hastily, and 
without bathing my swollen and red eyes, or smooth- 
ing my tumbled curls, I ran down to the drawing- 
room. 

A tall and exceedingly handsome gentleman came 
eagerly forward to greet me, meeting me more than 
half way, and extending both hands so cordially that 
I could not help putting my own within them. 

Looking up after an embarrassed pause, I met a 
pair of deep, dark eyes bent upon me with an ex- 
pression at once compassionate and _ searching. 
They entranced me as it were magnetically a mo- 
ment, and then, pulling my hands away abruptly, I 
covered my face with them, sobbing again hysteri- 
cally. 

He was far too keen a judge to ascribe my passion- 
ate weeping entirely to griof at my late bereavement, 
nor, a8 the reader knows, was my emotion due to 
that cause in any great degree, though Iwas re- 
minded painfully of that dear father whose wish 
it had been to see me Hugh Payson’s wife. 

Mr. Payson stood a moment attentively regarding 
me. Then he said, in a grave, kind way : 

“Miss Katy, what is the matter?” 

No answer. 

It was not so easy as I had imagined to say to 





this handsome, stately gentleman, “I hate you,” and 
I sobbed on, saying nothing. 

“Are you crying for joy at seeing me?” he 
questioned, so quietly that I did not detect the faint 
jar in his tone, and gasped between my choking 
sobs: 

“ N-n-o-o, sir.” 

“Ts it then in sorrow at my coming ?” 

No answer. 

“Have I any connection whatever with your 
tears ?” 

I stole a glance at him from between my eyelids. 
He was trying to repressa smile. All the hot blood 
of my nature surged to my face. 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, angrily, “you, and you alone 
are the cause of my tears. I don’t love you one bit, 
and I won’t be your wife, not if you take all papa’s 
money away from me to make me.” 

This last idea I had got from Miss Churchill, and 
it was as unfounded as it was foolish. 

His face flushed, but he smiled still, and taking 
my hand attempted to lead me toa seat, but I re- 
sisted him, saying, with petulant firmness: 

“You may laugh at me, if you like, but you will 
find that I am in earnest.” 

His manner became grave again at once. 

“Did I laugh? It was at the idea of your loving 
or not loving me on so short an acquaintance. I can 
assure you, Miss Katy, that I do not love you 
either. It would be singular if I did, after such an 
expression of your dislike forme. But I suppose wo 
must endure each other’s presence a few weeks, until 
I can look over your father’s papers and settle his 
affairs a little. Is it a bargain, Miss Katy? Will 
you try to be resigned?” 

He spoke with perfect gravity. I could not de- 
tect the shadow of a smile, either about the firm, set 
lips, or his dark, bright eyes. His manner was not 
repellent either, or I should never have been able to 
say as I did innocently (remember how young I was, 
only sixteen): 

“ But if you don’t like me any better than I do you, 
sir, 1 don’t think you ought to take papa’s money 
from me because I won't marry you!” 

His face flushed again and his lips quivered « 
little as he replied : 

“T don’t know about that, Miss Katy. Money is 
money, you know. [I'll think about it, and let you 
know before I leave.” 

He released my hand, which he had all the time 
been holding, and crossed the room with a perfectly- 
at-home air. I stood a moment in embarrassed 
hesitation, conscious that something devolved upon 
me as his hostess, but not really knowing what it 
was, and just then Miss Churchill opened the door 
and came in. 

Brief as had been the interval since I left her, she 
had had time to make an exquisite evening toilet, and 
came forward so gracefully, self-possessed, and lady- 
like, such a contrast to me in my careless attire and 
disordered hair, that for the first time I quite envied 
her. 

“ My dear Katy,” she began, remindingly, glancing 
at me from Mr. Payson. 

Blushing and stammering painfully, I managed to 
inform Mr. Payson and Miss Churchill of each other's 
names, and with inaudible excuses I quitted the room 
for my own chamber, where I lay sobbing with a very 
faint idea of what it was all about, till the tea bell 
rang. I did not go down then, and when Miss 
Churchill came up after me I still refused to go, and 
she was obliged to return without me. 

They did not seem to miss me much ; ail the even- 
ing I caught the murmur of their voices through the 
open doors, and occasionally the low music of Miss 
Churchill’s laugh tinkled along the hall to my ear. 

Papa had been dead six months, and in all the long 
loneliness since I had not longed for the comfort of 
his presence as I did then. 

I made myself as miserable as I well could, during 
the succeeding days; I hid from Miss Churchill and 
avoided Mr. Payson and the drawing-room per- 
sistently, till he insisted upon seeing me, and declared 
that if his presence banished me from any room 
longer he would go away at once, and leave poor 
papa’s business matters to settle themselves. 

Thad an idea that the business was in a very 
complicated state (it was not, by any means), and } 
promised to conduct myself in future as though there 
was no Hugh Payson in existence, certainly at 
Thorneycroft. -Miss Churchill looked rised, and 
Teven fancied slightly displeased, when I made my 
appearance at tea time ; but she made no remark then. 

She and Mr. Payson seemed to have become great 
friends. They chatted constantly during tea time, 
and were both very gay. They had the conversa- 
tion pretty much to themselves. I said little, and 
that only in reply toa direct address. When we went 
into the drawing-room it was very much the same. 
Mr. Payson and Miss Churchill seemed to like each 
other as well as Mr. Payson and I disliked each other, 
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and I began to doubt what Miss Churchill and my 
mirror had told me. Miss Churchill was certainly 
far more beautiful than I was, and I glanced furtively 
jnto the pier glass opposite which I sat. I saw a 
childish little figure draped in black, a very woe- 
begone and white face, and a pair of startlingly large 
eyes. I turnedaway displeased. What a brilliant 
complexion Miss Churchill had, and what a tall, 
fine figure, and how well she talked. If Mr. Payson 
did not like me before he saw her (and you know he 
had said he did not) how insignificant I must look to 
him in contrast with her. 

I watched them from the corner I had chosen and 
refused to leave. They were a fine couple I thought. 
Perhaps they would fall in love with each other 
and marry and let me live with them. Singularly 
enough this fancy did not please me, and I tried to 
think of something else. 

Lights were presently brought in, and, shrinking 
from their glare into a shadowy recess upon a deep, 
old-fashioned sofa, I sat listening to the murmuring 
tones of my companions till I fell asleep. 

I woke with a start as the clock struck twelve. 
Where wasI? And who was that walking to and 
fro beside me? Could it be Mr. Payson? 

“Where is Miss Churchill ?” I exclaimed, spring- 
ing up and looking about me. 

“She left the drawing-room precisely two hours 
ago,” was Mr. Payson’s cool reply. 

“Why didn’t she awaken me?” 

“T imagine she did not know you were here. I 
did not discover you until some time after she left.” 

My look said, “ Why didn’t you awaken me then?” 
and he answered it : 

“You were sleeping so sweetly I had not the 
heart to rouse you, and sat down both to keep you 
from being frightened when you awoke, and to see 
if Icould discover what it was in your face that im- 
pressed me so unpleasantly the first time we 
met.” 

Indeed ! My face impressed people unpleasantly, 
didit? Tears sprang to my eyes. Pride alone kept 
me from sobbing outright. I rose to leave the room. 
He stopped me as I was passing him. His hand 
touched mine, and shook it gently. “Good-night,” 
he said, “and pleasant dreams.” “Good-night,” I 
said, reluctantly, and left him both resentful and 
pained. 

Mr. Payson’s mornings were usually passed in the 
library. I never knew what he did there, but sup- 
posed it was the “ business.” His afternoons Miss 
Churchill and I shared. We went boating, rambling, 
or we read at home—that is, they did. I wasa sort 
of silent partner in their gaieties, and, far from be- 
coming happier at the increasing prospect of being 
released from Mr. Payson’s claims upon me, through 
Miss Churchill, and I grew daily. more miserable. 

Miss Churchill made no secret when we were 
alone of her interest in Mr. Payson, and his devotion 
toher. She talked of it constantly, and congra- 
tulated me and herself on my indifference to him. I 
did not know why they should, but such congratu- 
lations made me very unhappy, and when she told me 
one day that he had nearly asked her to marry him 
I did not wait to hear her imaginings as to how she 
had better answer him, but ran away into the 
garden, and hid myself behind some lilac bushes and 
cried. 

In the midst someone came from the arbour oppo- 
site. I knew the step, before I heard the voice say- 
ing, sternly : 

“Miss Katy, I insist upon knowing what is the 
matter.” 

Instead of answering I arose with my face turned 
from him to gosomewhere else. Butin his usual cool, 
authoritative way he stopped me. 

“Much as you and I dislike each other,” he said, 
“we are compelled to sustain the relation of ward 
and guardian. As your guardian I insist upon know- 
ing what is the matter.” 

“T never told papa what was the matter when I 
cried, unless I chose to do so, and I——”_I stopped ; 
somehow I could not finish the sentence. I was going 
to say something very rude, but I did not. 

“Silly child,” he said, putting one arm around me, 
and drawing me to him. “Shall I tell you what is 
ihe matter?” 

I was too scared to struggle. He had a way of 
reading my thoughts that frightened me. I waited 
ior his next words in the utmost trepidation. 

“You are crying because you do not want me to go 
away from Thorneycroft. You wish I had never 
come, do you not?” He kissed me first on one cheek 
and then on the other. “Iam going, Katy. These 
are my good-bye kisses. Remember me to Miss 
pre ween will you?” But he did not loosen his clasp 
of me. 

“Has Miss Churchill refused you, sir?” I asked, 
bluntly. 

He jaughed, “She hasn’t had the chance.” 

“Oh, sir, but she told me——” I began. 





“That I had asked her to marry me? And that is 
what you were crying about? Confess, child.” 

I was taken by surprise, and hung down my head. 

“ Now then, Katy, I am going tc :uake a confession. 
I have loved you all the time.” 

I looked up hastily, to see if he were in earnest, 
but dropped my face again, burnin; in blushes, as 
I stammered: 

“What made you talk to Miss Churchill all the 
time then ?” 

“You wouldn’t let me talk to you. Besides, I 
suspected that Miss Churchill was influencing you 
against me, and I wanted to show her to you in her 
true colours. Don’t you love me a little, Katy ?” 

I was crying again, but I managed to whisper 
something that satisfied him, for presently he led me 
back to the house, and, meeting Miss Churchill, with 
a look of startled inquiry in her eyes, he said, 
quietly: 
ay She has consented to be my wife, Miss Church- 
i Rs 

Miss Churchill did not faint, though her face paled. 
She even congratulated us after a fashion. But she 


found it convenient to leave Thorneycroft in a few 

days, and some time after, having seen that wonder- 

preferred my dear husband to it with all 
C. C. 


ful world, I 
my heart. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Norurne can exceed the brilliancy of the electric 
light ; no other light can compete with it. Faraday 
estimates its power at eight times that of a first-class 
ordinary light ; and he found that it was comparable 
with that of the sun, when both were seen together. 
When seen with the ordinary oil light the extinction 
of the latter produced no perceptible diminution of 
effect, nor its being relighted any augmentation. 
The peculiar bluish tint of the electric light is rather 
an advantage, since it causes it to be more easily dis- 
tinguished from other lights. But it may be made of 
any colour, and intermittent, according to any law. 
Its capability of being instantaneously extinguished, 
and relighted, at pleasure, would enable it to be used 
on parts of the coast where, on account of the diffi- 
culty hitherto experienced of producing lights easily 
distinguishable, it has not been found advisable to 
erect lighthouses. ‘The same property also fits it well 
for signalling ; and it would be very easy to make 
any lighthouse in which it is used tell its own 
number by means of certain periodical extinctions. It 
is entirely free from the enormous shadow east by 
the oil apparatus, its descending rays being unab- 
sorbed. 

The intensity of the electric light is not, however, 
so great an advantage as might at first be supposed. 
The oil light now in use can, as we have said, be 
seen quite as far in fine weather, and in fogs suffi- 
ciently dense to hide the sun both become invisible. 
But when it ceases to be visible the engine required 
for obtaining it may be turned to good account in 
bell-ringing, and the production of other sounds 
much louder, and therefore audible to « much greater 
distance, than those which are possible with the 
means at present employed. It is only in inter- 
mediate states of the atmosphere that the electric 
light has advantages over the ordinary light. At 
other times its intensity is considered by the French 
engineers even as a disadvantage, since it causes the 
eye to be dazzled, and therefore renders it incapable 
of seeing distinctly. 

Comparisons have been made between it anda 
first-class oil light, in hazy states of the atmosphere, 
and it has been found that its advantage rapidly 
diminishes as the state of fog is approached. But 
with the electric light the greatest power of the rays 
may be directed a little below the horizon, so as to 
give more intensityto the plunging rays, which is 
impossible with the ordinary light without reducing 
the distance at which it will be visible ; and the neees- 
sity for having a duplicate steam-engine makes it easy, 
without much additional expense, to doublethe power 
of the apparatus, which increases the penetrative capa- 
bility of the light. Thus, when an electric light, of 
a given power, ina given state of the atmosphere, 
will be visible for the distance of not quite sixteen 
kilometres, a light of double the power will be 
visible, in the same state of the atmosphere, for 
more than seventeen kilometres. The light of a 
first-class oil apparatus in the same circumstances 
would be visible for the distance of about thirteen 
kilometres. 

The optical apparatus required by the electric light 
is less expensive than that which must be used with 
a light of the ordinary kind. The optical apparatus 
must in every case bear a relation to the light in its 
focus ; and the oillight is far larger than the electric. 
With the ordinary optical apparatus the electric light 
would not have sufficient divergence ; and the rays 
would be thrown into the form of a ring, either whole 
or broken. When an oil light requires an optical ap- 





paratus 1:84 met. in diameter, one 0°30 met. in dia- 
meter will be large enough for the electric light. If, 
therefore, a new lighthouse is to be erected there 
will be, with the electric light, a great saving in the 
item of optical apparatus ; but if the electric light 
is to be substituted for the ordinary oil light the 
augmentation of expense attendant on its use will be 
considerable. 


SCIENCE OF CLOCK-MAKING. 


EARTH, air, fire, and water have been pressed into 
tiie eervice for this purpose ; the sand or earth-clock 
being worked like the water-clock ; the air-clock 
consisting in the pumping of a bellows, like those of 
an organ, the gradual escape of the air regulating the 
descent of a weight, which carried round the wheels : 
the fire-clock being formed upon the principle of the 
smoke-jack, the “ wheels being moved by means of 
a lamp, which also gave light to the dial; this clock 
was made to announce the several hours by placing 
at each a corresponding number of crackers, which 
were exploded at proper times.” 

This very alarming time-piece was outdone by a 
cannon-clock placed in 1832 in the gardens of the 
Palais Royal. ‘“ A burning-glass was fixed over the 
vent of a cannon, so that the sun’s rays at the moment 
of its passing the meridian were contracted by the 
glass on the priming, and the piece was fired ; the 
burning-glass being regulated for this purpose every 
month.” 

At Greenwich Observatory there is a most inge- 
nious wind-clock, which, however, is not a time- 
measurer, but registers for itself, with pencil and 
paper, the wayward action of the wind. “ Each 
minute and each hour has its written record, without 
human help or inspection. Once a day only an as- 
sistant comes to put a new blank sheet in the place 
of that which has been covered by the moving pev- 
cils, and the latter is taken away to be bound up in 
avolume. ‘I'his book might in truth be lettered , 
‘The History of the Wind; written by Itseli—an 
olian Autobiography.’” 








Coat 1n Arrica.—Dr. Livingstone’s last expedi- 
tion inland, from Pemba or Kinday harbour, disclosed 
frequent trunks of silicified wood, a sure indication 
of coal beneath, and pieces of it were met with in 
the sands of the river. 

Tue PETRIFIED Forest.—This celebrated forest 
or rather plain of prostrate trees, is about an hour's 
ride from Cairo. The fragments are scattered about 
in all directions as far as the eye can reach ; the hills 
all round and the valleys of the desert are strewed 
with them. There you see branches in one place, 
trunks in another, roots in another. Some of the 
pieces are split up, as if they had cracked from age 
or the heat of the sun. Many of the pieces are 
evidently of the palm-tree. All the fragments are 
as hard as the hardest flinf. Petrifactions of this 
kind are found in other parts of Egypt, but not to 
the same extent. Many speculations and sugges- 
tions have been offered as to the cause of these 
petrifactions, but itis beyond doubt that the trees 
were at one time under water. It cannot now be 
known whether they grew where they lie or whe- 
ther they were brought there by a flood (or rather 
the flood) from a distance. The place, though now 
a howling wilderness, might have been in the earlier 
ages of the world a land of great and luxuriant 
vegetation. There is no doubt, however, that these 
trees date from the time of the deluge. They may 
indeed have been uprooted in some distant land, 
brought by the advancing flood and deposited where 
they now lie. Many of these trees measure from 
40 to 60 feet in length, and several are above 3 feet 
in diameter. The small fragments may be counted 
by millions, and thousands lie buried under the sand. 
They are capable of a high polish, and might be 
used as ornaments of various kinds.—E£. St. John 
Fairman. 


VIRGINIA. 
—__>—__—_ 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


VrrerniA leaned against the great rough trunk of 
the chestnut, and watched Mr. Brooks as he swung 
himself upward from one huge limb to another. Her 
father had done the same thing for her hundreds of 
times in his younger days, but she had never looked 
upon the process with anything like terror till then. 

Was it that she had grown older and understood 
the peril as she had never done before? Before he 
reached the topmost boughs she was pale as death, 
and stood trembling at the root of the treo like a 
frightened child. ‘ 

“Oh, come down, come down, there is peril in it !” 
she cried out when a limb swayed and cracked under 
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his feet. But he had swung himself out of danger 
and answered with a laugh from among the leaves. 

“ Keepfrom under,” he called out, “ for now comes 
the deluge.” 

Virginia and Ellen ran down under the bridge and 
waited among the ferns. Directly it seemed as if a 
hail-storm were rattling over their heads; now and 
then a nut dropped down to their hiding-place and 
rolled into the brook. 

“ Once—twice—three times, and I am coming down 
to help pick them up,” called out a voice high inthe 
tree. 

“ Dear me, how high he is!” exclaimed Ellen, 
shading her eyes with one hand. “The limb he 
stands on bends like a whip-stick. “ I wish he would 
come down !” 

“ Ask him! oh, ask him!” 

Virginia’s hands trembled as she seized Ellen by 
the arm. Her voice was low and hoarse. How could 
she have tempted a fellow creature into such peril ? 

“Gall to him, Ellen! Why don’t you call, when I 
ask you ?” 

“He is coming down, dear lady. There is no 
danger now. This is the fourth volley of nuts: How 
fast he comes—don't you hear the leaves rustle? 
There, he has swung himself on to the side of the 
bridge and is looking down at us.” 

“ Aré you 'sute—are you quite sure ?” 

“Look up and see.” 

Virginia lifted her eyes and saw the head of Cla- 
rence Brooks, flushed with excitement, bending 
over the arch. 

“ Gome and ste how thickly the earth is covered 
with them—or shall I jump down there and rest 
awhile ?” 

He swung himself over one end of the bridge, and 
with a leap landed:in the bed of ferns. 

“ Ah, how pleasant it is,”’ he said, lifting the light 
hat from his head and allowing the wind to blow 
over it. “The air is more bland than spring time. 
If this is what you call chestnutting I would not 
mind gathering nuts forever. What do you say to 
that, little lady?” 

He spoke to Ellen, who had fixed her large eyes 
on him in undisguised admiration. She laughed and 
said that hour in the woods had been like heaven to 
her. Butshe crept away as she spoke, and, going 
down to the brook, walked a little distance up its 
bank, apparently enticed away by its murmurs. She 
did not go out of sight, but the young couple were 
not the less isblated. Yet they both felt themselves 
alone, and, possibly it was a consciousness of this fact 
which kept them so silent. But the silence itself 
was full of exquisite pleasure. He sat by her side, 
pulling up: tufts of the frostbitten ferns and flinging 
them lazily into the brook, which waved, and 
sparkled, and carried them away, as it had before 
rippled off with the chestnuts. She was thoughtful 
and dreamy, but tranquil asa breath from heaven. It 
seemed as if she had known that man all her life—as 
if she were stronger, wiser, infinitely better, when he 
was by her side. She too began to tear the fefn- 
leaves up by the root and cast them after his. Some- 
times the leaves united and floated off together, 
mingling so’ closely that all proprietorship was lost. 
Then these two people, so lately thrown together, 
would look at each other and smile as if some mutual 
hope had bedén fulfilled in the companionship of those 
dim leaves. 

“ Why would you not come and see me when I in- 
quired for‘ you?” he asked at last, struck by a sudden 
thought. 

“Do notiask me.” 

Virginia spoke in a low voice, but she was serious, 
and he could not press a subject that had begun to 
trouble him. 

“ But you will not refuse yourself to me again?” 

“ Yes, I niust.”’ 

“And why? Have I been unfortunate enough to 
have offended you unseen? Have l an enemy?” 

“No, no, it is not that. On the contrary, 1 never 
heard anything that was not good of you; never had 
a thought of you that was not pleasant.” 

“Then you have thought of me ?” 
“Oh, yes; with him, you know, I could not help 
it.” 

“Then I was in good hands. Your uncle thought 
far better of me than I deserved, but charity was in 
his nature.” 

Virginia was silent ; she could not speak of the 
dead as her uncle. 

Then he spoke again: 

“But you have not told me why you will refuse 
my visits.” 

“Will you not accept the fact without explana- 
tion?” 

She turned her eyes on his face with a look of such 
entreaty that he had no heart to press her farther. 
But she seemed to have formed a sudden resolution, 
and spoke again, more frankly. 


meet anyone with her on equal terms or without | 


ain. 

: Clarence Brooks grew thoughtful. He would not 
ask any explanation of the estrangement she spoke 
of, but the fact of its existence struck him unplea- 
santly. 

“ But she spoke so affectionately of you,” he said, 
at last. 

Virginia looked up wistfully. 

“Did she ?” was all her lips uttered, but there was 
deeper meaning in those eyes. 

“Her father always spoke of his daughter as roya] 
in her generosity.” 

“Oh, sir, you do not understand—you never will 
understand!” the poor girl cried out, in her anguish. 

“T can understand, dear young lady, that you at 
least are blameless, let the cause of this trouble be 
what it may.” 

“T am blameless, do believe that—neither in 
thought, word or deed have I ever wronged my 
cousin.” 

“You tremble. This agitation will hurt you, Miss 
Lander. As her father’s friend, I may have some 
personal influence with your cousin. Be sure it shall 
be used in your behalf.” 

“No—no, I beseech you, sir, as his friend, I be- 
beech you not to intercede for me or even speak of 
me toher. Our difficulty is oné Which never can 
be reconciled by human means,I solemnly think. 
Let it alone, sir—let it alone.” 

“ On one condition I will. If you ever discover a 
way in which I can interfere with any hope of suc- 
cess, call on me. Promise this, and I will be silent.” 

“I do promise it.” 

“ With all your heart?” 

“ With all my heart and soul.” 

“ Then it is a compact ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, smiling sadly enough, “itis 
& compact.” 

“ But I must see you again.” 

“I do not know how,” she answered, drearily. 

“But I must and will, unless you hate me for this 
first rude intrusion.” 

“ Hate you!” 

Her eyes opened wide at the idea. She reached 
out her hand, then drew it back, blushing, and 
strove to conceal the action by tearing up a little 
wild vine, that grew by the stone on which she sat, 
fiercely, as if it had done her some harm. 

Clarence Brooks smiled. He had gained some 
experience of the better sort of women in his lifetime, 
and understood an innocent impulse better than most 
men. 

He took the hand quietly which she had with- 
drawn, and pressed his lips upon it. 

“ Think of me kindly, at least,” he said, with more 
tenderness in his voice than he was conscious of. 
“Heaven knows I shall think of you often enough.” 

Virginia arose. 

“You are weary, you will gather no more nuts to- 
day ?” said Brooks, reluctant to part with her. 

“ Not to-day,” she answered. “ Some other time 
perhaps. They are safe in the summer-hoase ; noone 
ever comes there in these days.” 

“But to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, to-morrow we will come,” she answered, 
with shy frankness. “I shall be glad to see you 
again.” 

“ No one shall gather our harvest of nuts. Mean- 
time I take it on myself to guard this part of the 
grounds till you come again.” 

Eilen saw that they were both standing, and came 
up from the brook side. 

“ Are you going, lady ?” 

“ Remember, Miss Nolan, you are to help finish 
our work to-morrow. We have a large crop to 
gather in, and must commence early—say just after 
dimer.” 

“ If Miss Lander] pleases I shall like it; one so 
enjoys running wild in the woods,” auswered Ellen, 
brightening all over. “See what a colour it has 
given the lady !” 

It is true Virginia’s cheeks had a rich flush. This 
idea of another day’s meeting had set her heart in 
a pleasant tumult, and every pulse sent a glow of 
roses to her face. 

“ T hope it will be a pleasant morning,” she said. 
“ Now good-bye till we meet again.” 

Mrs. Brooks walked with them till they reached the 
edge of the woods. Then, seeing a look of anxiety 
on Virginia’s face, he lifted his hat and returned 
along the footpath. 

When they were alone Virginia turned and looked 
earnestly at Ellen. 

“ Have we done right ? Was it well to encourage 
this gentleman im all his kind attentions as I have 
done ?” 

“ Lady, I think it is right. He was your father’s 
friend. It was certainly his wish that you should 
know each other. Nothing could be more clearly 





“My cousin and | are not good friends. I cannot 





“Tt is s'ocuge I cannot lose my identity for a mo. 
mens, mt «é looks upon me as the niece my father 
menvicas with such wonderful sagacity. I wonder 
how he came to understand her so well. How [ 
trusted her then! how I loved. her!” 

“She fascinates all who meet her for the first time,” 
said Ellen, drily. 

“Do you think’ he is pleased with her?” asked 
Virginia, in a low voice. 

“ At first—yes. The glowing affection expressed 
in that letter being applied, as he thinks, to her, wil! 
draw him towards her. She is beautiful, has many 
accomplishments, converses well, and, worse than 
all, has a triumphant sense of success. This may 
please him fora time, but he is no common man, lady,” 

“ Indeed I think so, Ellen.” 

“His keen penetration will not long be at fault: 
the true nature of your cousin will sooner or later 
appear.” 

“ Sooner or later+sooner or later. -Oli! there lies 
the danger. What if he too were shipwrecked? He 
speaks of having influence with her already.” 

“Dear lady, can you trust nothing to this gen- 
‘tleman’s penetration? Can you trust nothing to 
heaven ?” 

“ But we do often fall victims to craft and wicked. 
ness.” 

“For a time.” 

“Oh, Ellen, I never felt my helplessness or the 
wrong that has been done me asi dondw. This 
nian was my father’s friend.” 

7 at will be yours. The high nature must assert 
itself.” 

“ At any rate Iam powerless asa child. Were | 
to tell him the truth he would not believe me against 
a mother’s assertion. Then the very distrust that 
my father expressed of her will, in this gentleman's 
mind, apply tome. Oh! Ellen, is it not terrible that, 
in defrauding me, that wretched girl should find the 
power to make me responsible for all the wrong acts 
of her own life? Itis I who abandoned my benefactor 
and left him to perish while saving myself! It is I 
who attempted to claim the patrimony of his child! 
These thoughts are driving me mad. In wresting 
away my fortune she has left me a burden of re- 
proach. This is how I am placed. Never was a 
poor girl so fearfully beset. If I dared to take my fate 
in my own hands, to change my name and escape 
from all this, life might become endurable again.” 

“Not yet, lady. Do not abandon the home which 
is by right yours while it can be held with’ self-re- 
spect. My father used to say that difficulties change 
or disappear when firmly met. We have but to watch 
and be reddy when heaven opens the path for us. 
When everything seems dark, and you are afraid to 
move in the gloom, rest quietly and be hopeful. 
There will be a break in the clouds somewhere, and 
light must shine through. This was my father’s 
method of reasoning.” 

“True, Hllen, but he went down with that burning 
wreck.” 

“IT know it. There was a glorious opening in ‘the 
clouds that beset his path. He lacks no enlighten- 
ment now. He believed then that heaven's justice is 
eternal ; he 'knows it now.” 

The two girls had been walking slowly with down- 
casteyes, not heeding the surrounding objects, but 
they both started when a horse came galloping down 
the carriage road, and the skirt of a long riding-habit 
flaunted by. 





CHAPTER XL. 


Cora LANDER curbed in her black horse and 
called out, with radiant good humour : 

“ What, out walking? What a glorious day it is! 
Bat what has become of you, cousin? I missed you 
at dinner yesterday and at breakfast this morning. 
Do be a little more sociable—I so long to hear you 
sing again. So, so, Blackbird!” 

The horse was purposely rendered restive by 4 
slight curb, and was tossing his lovely head im 
patiently, while the gravel flew from under his hoofs. 

“Which way have you been?” she inquired, 
slacking the curb. 

“Into the woods,” answered Virginia, gravely. 

“Into the woods! Why that is a long walk.” 

“We did not think it so when we were children 
together.” 

Cora curbed her horse sharply again. He reared 
to his hind feet, shaking his head and arching his 
neck till the jet black mane streamed forth to the 
wind; then, seizing the bit in his teeth, he dashed 
away, plunging forward like a prairie horse in the 
lasso. 

“There—he will hurl her from the saddle! 
Great heavens, how he plunges!” exclaimed-Vir- 

inia. 
ON No, he won’t. She wasn’t born to be killed by 
acreature like that, I answer for it,” broke in Joshua 





expressed than that was in the letter.” 





Hurd, coming upon them from behind a thicket of 
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almost leafless rose-bushes. “ Never vou fear about | casi off her riding-dress, flung it in a heap on the 


her. She’s got pluck enough for tha: awima!. Look 
at her now. Ain’t she a clipper!” 

Cora had turned her horse off the road and was 
riding him furiously over the lawn, lashing out with 
her whip and beating his side witl kertheel till the 
foam flew over his chest like great snow-flakes. 

“ She’s more likely to kill the hess than he is to 
throw her. Don’t she know the*natur’ of a. dumb 
beast better than that? Why, yow should see this 
identical animal in the stable. He'as playful ae a. 
kitten. Snowball herself ain't playfuller.” 

That instant. Cora flashed by them like a comtet. 
Her hat had been blown from Wer head; her face 
was flushed with wild excitement. Shetook # swift 
circuit of the lawn and reined up th beast 
upon the carriage road agmin, de and panic- 
stricken. 

“ Joshua Hurd, come, take this brute,” she cried, 
jeaping from the saddle. “I think by this time 
he begins to know who his mistress is—Il) teach 


him !” 
“ He’s teached a? ready, {” answered Joshua, 
bridte elt ig to him. “But 

, could find it in 


catching hold of the 
we hain’t got afellerin 

his heart to treat an animal so, if he were ever so 
contrary.’ ‘ ; 

“You ate not pleased, Joshua Hurd?” she cried, 
turning 8 upon him, 

“No, I ain 

“Then you can call up at the house and get your 
wages. I keep neither refractory men nor beasts in 
my employ.”. . 

1 Yes, you do, ‘cause I’m. ‘ftectory. Ask Eunice if 
you don’t believe it.” 

She turned a wild, baffled look upon the man, and, 
biting her lips’ till they became white under her 
teeth, she struck theskirt of her five or 
six times fiercely with her whip, as if ‘that allayed 
her fiery resentment, 

“Go back to your lair in the stables, I will attend 
to you,” she said, trembling with passion or fear; 
for it galled her that Virginia should hear this. 
“While I am mistress of this establishment those 
who receive my money must be obedient and re- 
spectful.” 

Joshua drew close to her, grasping his oilskin cap 
in one hand as fiercely as she held the whip. He trod 
on her skirt, thus holding her prisoner with his feet, 
and placed his mouth close to her ear. What he 
said no one but herself could tell, but she turned 
pale and attempted ‘to step back, but his heavy shoes 
were planted so ‘firmly on her Skit that she was held 
face to face with him’ till the twinkle in his stiall 
eyes drove her fratitic. 

“Stand off my dress, sir, ant! begone, or'I shall for+ 
get myself.” 

The whip quivered in her hand, specks of foam 
came from her white lips. She seémed’ about to 
strike him. 

Joshua kept his position just léng enough to pro- 
voke her beyond bearing, then moved away, mutter- 
ing ashe went, and leading’ the‘ horse loosely by its 
bridle. Cora watched him with flashing eyes until 
he disappeared behind the’ stables+-then she tarned 


upon Virginia. 

“T suppose you envy mé this pleasatit position,” 
she said, with a sneer in’ hervoice. ““ Give'me joy, 
do, of the happiness it brings! There is not @ ser- 
vant in the house your mother has not spoiled.” 

The quiet contempt’ with which Virginia heard 
this was visible in Her’ fate; but’ she said no- 
thing, merely passing Her cousin in silence. Cora 
followed her, still fier¢ely' grasping the whip and 
dragging her long skirt over the crisp grass, stirring 
up a little cloud of red leaveés‘as she moved. 

“You have put him up to this,” she said; “ your 
underhand cunnirg is demoralizing my servants.” 

“Have the goodness to take your hand from my 
shoulder,” answered Virginia, in her clear, low voice. 
“If you will usurp a lady’s place at least attempt 
something of her good manners.” 

Cora’s hand dropped as if an arrow had pierced it. 
The calm dignity of this rebuke’ struck her dumb. 
Long before her usual self-possession came back Vir- 
ginia and Ellen had' entered the house. 

Cora was standing mute and angry as her cousin 
had left her, when a servant, coming from the post- 
office, gave her a letter. It was from Seymour; she 
koew the writing at once, but held it in her hand a 
full minute mopened. In the days of her eager court- 
ship she would have torn the envelope into shreds in 
order to devour the precious words it covered. 
But now she pulled it open at the ends bit by bit, 
hesitating as if the act weré a task she had rather 
not perform. 

One of the gardeners ‘came loitering that way as 
she was slowly opening her letter. So she thrust it 
into the corsage of her habit, and gathering up the 
heavy folds of cloth falling about her feet hurried 
into the house and ‘into her own room. Here she 


‘perate-and resolve to come back at once. 





carpet, and locked the door with great caution. Eyen 
then she did not read her letter, but pushed back her 
hair before the glass and put on a fanciful loose dress 
of white alpaca, brightened with bows of lilac ribbon 
—ior Mrs. Lander was right, she had begun to soften 
the rigour of her first mourning to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

“Tt is-lovely tint,” she decided as the ribbons 
fluttered around her; “I will venture to wear it to- 
morrow !” 

Atlast she sat down on a couch, drew her feet up 
under the snowy dress, arranged a cushion at the 
backof her head, and took the letter from her bosom, 
where it had been lying close to»her heart without 
stirring a pulse there. This was.the letter she read : 

“My Darutne, — Oh, that seme dearer and 
sweeter word might be found which could leap 
from. my heart to yours, carrying with it some 
faint idea of the love that fillemy - Llongfor 
a new language of the heart, which: + at once 
thank you for the happiness 1 have known and the 


hopes which live in my heart-continually as firé once 


kindled on a vesial altar never goes out. Do be- 
lieve it, my wife, you are the first woman I ever 
et woman on this earth that I ever can 


“The happiness you have given me makes me so 
restless-in my absence that I sometimes des- 
t I can- 
not, Leamot. It ismecessary that my original idea 
should be carried out. My health -is a little better, 
and the invigorating air brings spirit and life back 


to he Seri 

” fore, unless you send for me and command 
me tecome back—uniess you say that this separation 
makes you as wretched as I am—it miust be as it is. 

“Do I wish thisjor do I dread it? Both, my be- 
loved. The message which says my love is neces- 
sary to your nepey existence would bring me to your 
side though death itself lay in store for me there. 
But it is better““far better that I should remain ; 
therefore dread the sweet temptation which would 
lie in your recall. 

“Do not be unhappy, love—yet I would not like to 
think of youas being content, or really capable of enjoy- 
ment, now that 1 am away from you. Thisis egotism, 
and I know it; but such egotism springs out of a 
soul that would sacrifice itself a thousand times over 
rather than give you at hour's pain. 

“Do you love me after’ this fashion, my wife? 
Sonietimes'I ‘ask this question aloud in the depths of 
the ‘tight, with nothing but’ a thin canvas between 
me and the arch of’ heaven; then a yearning desire 
seizes mé to read your svul'anid know, for a certainty, 
whether it answers’ mite in ‘all the sweetness and 
depths of its requirements. But nothing: answers‘me, 
not'everriny own intelligence. I wouldgive the world, 
if it were mine, to have this’ question put at rest in 
n'y heart. 

“ Cora, I would live for you in any stage of poverty 
and ‘never ‘feel it a’ sacrifice to ‘be poot or lowly for 
your sake. I would die for you, my wife, if that were 
needful to your'¢omfort or your happiness. 'T'o die 
with you, my beloved, would make death sweet to 
me. Can anything ever part us, my wife? My wife! 
that is the holi#st’ and sweetést word that I know 
in any language. I think over'this sometimes and 
wonder that Iam so blessed, that you could have 
chosen me, given yourself to me‘with such generous 
inconsideration. 1 was not worthy of you; I had 
neither position, wealth, nor any'of the great advan- 
tages which make’you the ornament and glory of so- 
cial life. But if love'be a merit, if intense, earnest 
affection can make a man worthy, then am I fairly 
matched, even with my peériess wife. No otherman 
living-or that ever will live—could have loved her 
more devotedly. Believe that, oh! do believe it; let 
what may come in the hereafter, there is' not a pulse 
of my heartthatis not yours. What Iam, good or bad, 
this great love has made me. Have I no other ob- 
ject in life? ‘you will ask. I answer, None. From 
the first hour that I saw you in that beautiful Italian 
sunset, like a lost angel searching for its fellows, my 
life had no aim or thought stronger than that one 
keen wish to see ‘you again. I left study and ambition 
to those unhappy men who had not seen a woman 
like you capable of absorbing a whole life and making 
these thingsas'‘nothing. I took you into my thoughts 
and brightened them with your goodness, your genius 
aid your beauty—for you are beautiful, my wife, so 
beautiful that I close my eyes at night, and, enfolding 
your image in my heart, wonder if the angels are 
more lovely. 

“Yesterday I took the tress of hair that you gavo 
me from my bosom for the first time. I had not had 
the tourage to look at it before. Did you know that it 
was fastened to a ring of gold, a plain hoop like 
the marriage ring I gave you, with the date of our 
wedding-day? Was it really that ring? or another, 
by which you thought to remind me of an event I 


could no more forget than a happy spirit can forget 
when the gates of Paradise opened for him? 

“ But the ring troubled me a little. It had become 
so entangled in the hair that I was compeiled to use 
some strength before it was extricated. It was asin 
gular idéa, wasn’tit, darling ? but it seemed to meas if 
even that light force was hurting you. I have not in- 
jured the tress, which now lies in a coil of dusky 
gold ia the pahm‘of my hand, bright and silky as 
when itwas shorn from your head—that head which 
rested'#tmy boson with all its wealth of hair thrown 
abroad that I t cut therefrom the richest tress. 
Oh, my beleved ! beloved! shall we ever meet 
again? Oem eny ity tear youfrom me? What 
if you were to die? ‘What folly! Hebe herself 
never hadfresher roseser more perfect health. What 
if the very intensity of my love shonld weary you ? 

“This ighew I torture myself with questions. 1! 
know theyare abt that devotion like yours should 
meet witheperfetttrast. But there is something in 
my bosom that wilf torment me for ever and ever, I 
fear ; it is a senséof unworthiness—a dread that some 
time yow will diseéver to how many faults a most 
getierouslovevhes blinded you. I wish you had not 
left that rimgso knotted up with the lock of hair. If 
it were our wedding-ring you should have kept it 
sicredly on the finger where I placed it, swearing 
to be faithful, solemnly promising to strive hard 
and lift my imperfect nature up to yours. It was in 
this way 1 encircled your finger with that ring, my 
beloved. Isit possible that you have cast it back 
upon ‘me ? 

“TI met a company going forward to Montana. 
They are full of hope and eager for enterprize. The 
mines there are said to be wonderfully rich. How I 
wish the great wealth you possess had fallen to your 
cousin, and that you were penniléssas I first thought 
you. Then we would go together into this new 
country and I would work for you, think for you, 
gather up wealth which should be doubly ours, be- 
cause the strength of affection had won it from the 
earth. 

“What scope and purpose there would be for our 
energies in this world. How completely we should 
live out our youth toourselves and by ourselves. 
Say, Cora, is not this possible? Sometimes I have 
thought that the possession of so much property has 
cast shadows of care over you which seem unnatural. 
Is it so, my angel? I would to heaven yon could 
say yes, and cast the burden of ali this money aside. 
It oppresses me and shames my manhood to feel the 
overpowering weight of another man’s money chok- 
ing up all aspirations for well-earned success. Cor, 
Cora, if we had never given such undue value to rich: 
how happy we might have been—you and I in the 
mountains of Montana. 

“T have been looking my past life in the favv, 
dearest, and wonder that the possession of money 
should ever have been important to me. I thin! 01 
our life in that exquisitelittle house which your tas!» 
made so beautiful, and ask myself if a cottage in 
some nddk, with morning glories running up to the 
eaves and wild roses in front, would not have wii- 
nessed a happiness as sweet and pure as that we then 
knew. Love like ours needs no luxurious acces- 
sories to make it perfect. 

“My wife, if I possessed the whole world, and 
you wished me to give it up that your happiness 
might be more complete, I would doit. Will you 
give up this property, which—somehow seems to 
weigh you down, and go with me into a new exist- 
ence? I ask it in all seriousness. What has this 
wealth done forus? Shadowed our first union with 
secrecy—a delicious secrecy, it is true, which had 
something of heaven in it, but which is sure to de- 
tract from the dignity of a pure love. Sooner or 
later, we shall wish that our marriage had been open 
as ‘the ‘day. 

“Why will my‘ pen refuse to quit the paper? 
Because it is writing to you, my wife, and finds the 
thoughts that turn to you inexhaustible. But you 
will weary of me, and I force myself to say 
good-night. 

“ Are you thinking of me now, as I think of you, 
with a yearning tenderness that fills the eyes with 
tears? Good-night, my bride—good-night, my dear, 
dear wife ! “ ALYRED N. SEYMOUR.” 

She read this letter stretched luxuriously on her 
couch, with thie lilac ribbons fluttering around her, 
and her foot dropping in and out of the kid slipper 
into which she had thrust it after taking off her 
riding-boots. She was not much affected by the 
contents. The impassioned language sometimes 
brought a gleam of gratification to her face, and she 
more thanonce muttered, “* Poor fellow—poor fellow, 
how he does love me!” But when she reached the 
latter part of the epistle her face utterly changed 
—a cloud camé upon her forehead which deepened 
and deepened as she went on, till she laughed aloud 
scornfully. 





“ That's splendid! So he became really tired of my 
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pretty box, asI did. That is delicious! He would have 


preferred a cottage with morning glories. 


Well, 'm 
not sure about it. A grand passion might last three or 
four weeks longer perhaps in a breezy country, 
with plenty of wild game, and so on. I did rather 
overdo the thing, but no one can say that it was not 
regally done. I wish somebody would buy up the 
whole affair at half-price, I really am afraid it was a 
failure.” 

She read on after this, and came to the proposal 
about Montana, which brought a flush of anger to 
her face. 

“ What, I—I, Cora Lander, with money enough to 
purchase all Montana—with this form and face, 
bury myself—fling away what I have and trust to 
chance and his energies for getting more! Why, 
the idiot! He really has not the capacity I gave him 
credit for. I am glad he has enlightened me in time. 
Secrecy indeed! That becomes more and more im- 
portant to me every day. How foolish women 
rmake themselves while the first grand passion lasts! 
I wonder if I ever shal] be really in love.” 

She started as this question sprang to her 
lips. It had been coiling in her heart like a viper 
for many a day, but she was shocked at herself 
when it crept forth and shaped itself so repulsively. 

“ Well, I must answer this letter,” she said, turn- 
ing the key of her desk upon it. “I wish he would go 
on to that gold country ; it would then be spring before 
he could come back. Yet, after all, I should rather 
like to see him. It is something in a woman’s life 
to be so completely adored. That Montana busi- 
ness has put me out of sorts I suppose, or I 
should not feel so indifferent. Of course I am fond 
of him. There never was a creature so blindly in 
Jove as I was. But one cannot keep up the exalta- 
tion of any feeling for ever; I suppose that accounts 
for it all.” 

Having pacified an easy conscience in this way, 
Cora turned her thoughts towards the scene which she 
had just gone through in the grounds. She re- 
membered the unseemly passion into which the 
horse had thrown her with bitter humiliation. 

“Tam mad,” she thought, “to give way in that 
manner. This temper of mine will certainly betray 
mae, while she is cool and crafty enough to take advan- 
tage of it. But itis really hard to keep up such a 
reputation as this creature, somehow or other, managed 
to get up for munificence, amiability and soon. Then 
they all were really kind to me, and I cannot order 
her out of the house without betraying the contrast. 
She never would have whipped that horse so. It was 
well they were my only audience. Then that brute 
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[CORA WAITING FOR MR. CLARENCE BROOKS. ] 


of a man—it is clear that both he and that red-haired 
virago know more thanI dreamed of. Can any in- 
telligence they have shake my mother’s evidence? 
Then again how foolish I was to refuse money for 
her shopping! After all, conciliation is the only 
safe course. But so many secrets irritate the best 
of tempers, and I am afraid mine isn’t quite that. I 
will have a little talk with this Eunice; as I cannot 
get rid of her, she must be appeased.” 

Here Cora rang the bell and gave orders that Mrs. 
Hurd, the housekeeper, should come to her. 

Eunice was informed of the exact words in which 
this message was given, and gave her head a pro- 
portionate lift in the air as she marched up to obey 
the summons. 

“ What do you want with me, I'd like to know?” 
was her first curt salutation. 

“ Nothing very particular, Mrs. Hurd ; but you know 
you have been in the family a long time.” 

“ Ever since you was a year old, miss.” 

This was a point that Cora was anxious to avoid, 
so she said, hurriedly : 

“ Never mind about the exact time ; you have been 
a faithful housekeeper, and have been under a false 
impression that I was about to act unjustly by you. 
In proof that you have forgiven me, pray accept this.” 

Here Cora took a dress from a drawer and placed 
it in the housekeeper’s hands. 

Eunice turned the rich material over and let it fall 
in glossy folds from her arm. 

“ Now if this isn’t worth while. I never had anew 
silk afore. I don’t know how to thank you, never 
was good at{thanking people all my life.” 

“ Never mind that, Mrs. Hurd ; I am glad it pleases 
you.” 

“That will secure her brother’s silence,” said 
Cora as Eunice closed the door ; but the words were 
scarcely out of her mouth when the housekeeper re- 
turned and flung the silk in her lap. 

“Put it up; I'm not going to take it,” she said, 
bluntly. “If eitherI or Josh hold our tongues, it’s 
for Mrs. Lander’s sake. It'll take a stupendouser silk 
than that to buy us. Treat her well, and don’t bear 
too hard on Amos Lander’s daughter, and I'll stand 
by and grit my teeth while this inikerty goes on, 
but no silks can buy me.” While Cora sat dumb 
with astonishment Eunice left the room. 

Cora’s motive for trying that black pony on the 
lawn was explained the next morning, when Mr. Cla- 
rence Brooks came riding up the carriage road on a 
horse that might have matched that spirited animal 
in anything but size. 

Before he reached the house Cora came forth, 
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equipped for a ride and looking as bright as the morn- 
ing. She s' leaning against one of the marble 
pillars when Mr. Brooks came up—her long skirt 
sweeping far back on the white pavement, and her 
lithe figure defined by a close-fitting habit, to which 
a profusion of gold buttons gave dash and character. 
The tiny tie about her throat, and piquant hat curled 
up at the sides, gave graceful dignity to the costume, 
which would otherwise have been masculine. But 
now, from the gauntlets on her hands to the riding- 
whip, mounted with a thick branch of blood red coral, 
her appearance was exquisitely complete. 

Mr. Brooks must have been less than a man—or 
more—had he not checked his horse a little, that he 
might leisurely admire that beautiful woman, posed 
so gracefully against the marble column. It was a 
sight which brought the breath quickly to his lips 
She saw it all, the sudden check, the look of intense 
admiration, that touch of the spur which brought the 
horse so near that she could almost Jay her hand on 
his neck, 

“So I find you ready and waiting five minutes 
before the time,” said he, dismounting and look- 
ing at his watch. ‘“ What a glorious morning!” 

“Too bright for me to remain indoors one moment 
after my habit was on,” she answered. ‘Oh, here 
comes my demon of the stables with Blackbird. I 
gave him—the horse, I mean—a trial yesterday on 
the lawn, and he nearly mastered me.” 

“T hope he is not vicious,” said Brooks, casting » 
sharp look at the horse. 

“No, I think not. After our little encounter | 
fancy he will be gentle enough. Hold him firmly, 
Mr. Hurd. He seems in capital condition this morn- 
ing—does you credit.” 

She advanced to the side of her horse, and, lifting 
one hand to the saddle, placed her {foot in the hand 
which Mr. Brooks presented to her. In one instant 
she was seated and arranging the folds of her skirt. 

“Now,” she said, drawing the curb, for she had no 
objection toa second exhibition of the animal’s spirit, 
so that it was not too violent. “Now.” 

The horse shook his head, gave a leap, and came 
into subjection gracefully after the first minute. 

“Isn't he a beauty ?” she asked. “ But I need not 
ask ; I see by your eyes how much you admire him.” 

“Tf my eyes express so much, I must be careful in 
your presence, Miss Lander, or they will tell secre‘s 
I would rather keep to myself.” 

She laughed, blushed a little, and busied herself 
with the button of her gauntlet, while her horse 
struck into an easy canter. 

(To be continued) 
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THE SOLITAIRE DIAMOND. 


a 
CHAPTER Il. 

Lost in a deep and painful reverie Maurizio did 
not heed that the gondolier had guided his boat to- 
wards the steps of the mansion until the grating of 
the prow against the marble lion which guarded the 
landing-place roused him by the shock it gave the 
gondola. 

He looked up then with a quick, deprecating glance. 
He was too late, however, to avoid the recognition he 
dreaded. 

A bevy of servants came hurrying down the steps. 

“ Our dear master, our kind master, tell us itis not 
true we are to have a new ruler,” cried out Patrizio, 
heading the sorrowing band, the tears rolling down 
his honest face. 7 

Maurizio’s voice choked so that his answer was in- 
audible. 

“Noble sir,” stammered faithful Patrizio, “ we all 
believe you have been foully wronged, and that our 
blessed lady will send something to right you. But 
—but—we are told you are poor now—without a 
single scudi of your own. Would you honour us so 
much—we who owe so much to you?” 

He paused, honest-hearted fellow that he was, to 
choke back a sob as well as to hide his embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tf you would not think us too bold, sir, we should 
feel so honoured to have you accept a trifle—only a 
trifle of what you have given us so generously.” 

As he spoke Patrizio pulled out a well-stuffed 
leathern purse, and thrust it into his master’s hand. 

The ruined patrician youth stared blankly in his 
servant’s face a moment, and then hastily dashed his 
hand to his eyes to hide the hot rain of tears. 

“Faithful, leal-hearted Patrizio!” stammered he, 
“you give me back my faith in goodness. My friends 
even of yesterday’s banquet have grown colder and 
colder since they have learned this morning of the 
validity of the will which ousts me from my home 
and fortune. My mistress gives me up without a 
pang, but you—you—respect and love me still.” 

“Shame to the dull heart that could help it !—you, 
the kindest, most generous and considerate of masters. 
We shall never see your like again!” cried out 
Patrizio, eagerly. 

ind a lew murmur from his fellow servants gave 
their assent to the declaration. 

The young man was too much affected to reply. He 
endeavoured to return the purse, but, secing the 
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[MAURIZIO AND GUISEPPINA.] 


genuine distress on Patrizio’s face at the attempt, he 
dropped it into his pocket. 

“ Noble Maurizio,” went on Patrizio, in a subdued 
tone, “ there has been foul play somewhere. We have 
all pledged ourselves to watch closely and ferret it 
out. That ugly Georgio Dondini had the old master’s 
ear Wy closely. He is at the bottom of all the mis- 
chief.” 

“Ts he in the palazza now ?” 

“He is, and the other executors with him. They 
are taking account of all the plate and the household 
treasure.” 

“To be sure that I have stolen naught!” ejaculated 
Maurizio, between his shut teeth. 

“Dondini was in the banquet-room alone a few 
minutes only before the great chandelier fell. I had 
forgotten it until this morning. He has been asking 
all about it. And Dini tells me he was looking over 
the fragments last night half an hour, at least, before 
he went into the banquet-room to read the accursed 
will. I tell you, moble master, Georgio Dondini 
meddled with the hook of the great chandelier, or it 
had never fallen.” 

“Tt may be so,” returned Maurizio, thoughtfully, 
“and yet I see no object in the matter, unless to 
make an evil omen for me. Great heavens! I had 
not recalled them before. Well have they been ful- 
filled!” 

“But why was he looking over the fragments?” 
questioned the faithful-hearted major-domo, in a 
puzzled tone. 

“T cannot tell. It doesnot concern us at all about 
his movements, good Patrizio,” answered Maurizio. 

“And yet, for my life, I can’t help believing it 
does concern you. But you will come in? Pardon 
me that I have detained you so long.” 

“Nay, wherefore should I enter the halls which 
are no longer mine? I came to take a farewell look. 
I bid adieu to Venice this very day. In all likeli- 
hood this is the last time mine eyes shall behold 
these stately walls wherein my father was born, and 
my mother died. What matter since, henceforth, 
they will make the home of Roderigo Garzoni ?” 

He spoke in a tone of intense bitterness, and his 
melancholy eyes roved over the carved front of the 
great building, wistfully and fondly. 

“You will break poor old Brigida’s heart, if you 
go without taking leave of her. She has done no- 
thing but rock herself to and fro, moaning and weeping, 
since she heard these ill news. It cuts her to the 
heart that any but a Forcellini should rule here. 
And thou knowest thou art the light of her eyes, 
since she took care of thee when a little babe, even 


fats 


as she nursed thy father before thee. She is old and 
feeble, and takes such blows hardly. I doubt much 
but this will carry her to her grave. She charged 
us all to bring thee to her, as she had much to com- 
municate. 

“ Poor old Brigida! I felt so sure of making her 
declining years glad and happy. Yes, I will see her. 
I want to ask more fully about those luckless rubies 
and letter of instructions. I neversaw such a letter. 
It can do no good, but it would exonerate my grand- 
father from much unkindness of will to know that 
he meant to do right. Yes, I will go to Brigida. 
The faithful old creature knows more about the 
family than any other person in Venice. I have 
been recklessly foolish in following so blindly this 
man’s artful devices. I have thought only of plea- 
sure and enjoyment. Could I return, my poor TPa- 
trizio, you should have a better and nobler man for 


your master.” 
“T would not ask for a better,” returned the poor 
fellow, fairly blushing. ‘‘ There’s not a servant but 


will show you better service and honour ‘than him 
who is to come, though you enter the palazza only 
to bid it farewell.” 

“ Lead on then to Brigida, and, if thou canst, avoid 
sight of these men.” 

Patrizio hastened towards the entrance, spoke a 
word to a servitor stationed there, and beckoned for 
Maurizio to follow. 

They passed through the great hall, mounted 
several flights of stairs, threaded the labyrinth of 
corridors leading away from the great picture gallery, 
and stood at last in a small room, lighted by an 
arched window set in one of the quaint old gables. 

The scene that presented itself was a striking one. 
Before an humbly improvized altar—consisting of a 
small marble slab, whereupon stood an ebony crucifix 
riveted to it by gilded nails, with a background of 
falling folds of some gorgeous damask tapestry, 
evidently a shred of ancient grandeur hunted up 
from the musty wardrobes of dead and gone For- 
cellini beauties—knelt an old, singular-looking wo- 
man; her wrinkled, sallow, cadaverous face in 
strange contrast to her attire—a bright scarlet 
bodice, vividly blue skirt, long gold earrings, 
and heavy necklace of amber and coral. The dark 
swarthy skin was like parchment, the bent, tremulous 
form betokened the painful weariness of extreme old 
age, the long gray-streaked braids, wonderfully pre- 
served nevertheless in colour, but thin and scant, all 
showed how far beyond the ordinary milestones of 
life old Brigida had travelled. Her peculiar cos- 
tume, with its vivid colours and gay ornaments, ren- 
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dered the impression upon a stranger still more 
striking. But to those who knew her well and saw 
her frequently this incongruity somehow disappeared, 
and it seemed natural and fit that the faithful old 
tire-woman of three generations of the short-lived 
Forcellinis— she whose memory was stored with 
wondrous pictures of sumptuous scenes and gorgeous 
views—should cherish while she-might the rich lines 
and tints shed by the past into the gray gloom of 
her waning life. 

Her hands, loaded with rings of all mate- 
rials, were closed upon her breast; her head was 
bowed, her poor old knees rested upon the cold floor. 
So wrapped was she in a trance of petition or adora- 
tion that she heeded not the approachig steps, nor 
the unclosing door. 

Feeble with age, tremulous with earnest feeling, 
her voice broke upon them, and, holding up lds hand 
in a warning gesture, Maurizio Forcelfini checked the 
salutation on the major-domo’s lips. 

“Oh! listeri to my cry. 
servant lived under this roof, and for seventy years 
has a Forcellini reigned therein. Sorrow and*an- 
guish, death and disease—aye, guilfydeedsend cruel 
hardness of tyrant will—have these aged eyes looked 
upon and borne it. But now my heart cries out to 
Thee in anguish. Let me not goiuto my grave, see- 
ing a stranger ruling here. Letme not go to mect 
my sweet mistress, my noble masterjand say to them 
that their child roams afar@ beggar and anoutcast. 
Only this old Brigida asks: let me live to see the 
rightful heir in his placeyamdshorwill ¢ go to 
rest. Hear, blessed onespaud helpme! say 


there is no help, but there areé-ways' with heaven for/ 


all things. Show unto ws‘the Iést treastre—the 
stolen gems;a year is left. Old Brigida feels in her 
soul that there is life for her till then. Blessed 
spirits, help me, give me light. Hear me vow to 
burn a candle day and night before thisaltar, if only 
my prayer Can be granted.” 

She wrung her withered hands, stifled a wild cry 
of lamentation, rose feebly from her knees, seized 
a taper, and lighted the tall candle set above the 
crucifix. 

Turning herself about, she confronted the silent 
epectators. 

Putting forth her thin, tremulous hands, the old 
woman ejaculated, fervently: 

“The blessing of heaven be tpon my young mas- 
ter, upon the last of the Forcellinis.” 

“Not your master, Brigida, but your friend, your 
foster-child,” returned Maurizio, déeply affected. 
“How can I repay you for your zealous sympathy? 
alas! only with thanks, with empty words for the 
time. But you shall not’ want, Brigida ; I-am going 
to fling off the patrician’s mantle. I shall work, and 
my strong hands shall niinister to your need. 1 will 
take care that Brigida has no need of help.” 

“She has more than she needs,” replied Brigida. 
“The Forcellinis were never tiggardly. And who 
shall dare drive her ftom this room which she has 
used for nigh seventy years'?” 

“Who indeed?” cried Maurizio, with flashing 
eyes. “And yet who can hope that Rodérigo 
Garzoni will have thought for any friend of mine?” 

Brigida’s black eyés shone wildly. 

“ Roderigo Garzeni rules not yet, my master. A 
year and a week—a year and a week reniain. 
What may not happen before then? You heard my 
petition, my vow. It is registered above. I feel in 
the very depths of my soul that it will be answered. 
You will find the rubies.” 

“Brigida, I come to hear about it. I have been 
too reckless of late. I will not try to hide my 
own folly; but I see just how the snares Were 
spread for me, and how innocently I walked into 
them. That man whom I trusted, whom I loved so 
—he kept me in a constant whirl of excitement. He 
led me on from one plédstire to another with marvel- 
lous tact. I wonder'when I think of it. But why 
do I dwell on it, when evéry remembrance is like a 
scorpion sting? I remember your old stories when 
I was a boy at your knees, but I did not fathom all 
their meaning. Tell them over to me, Brigida. 
Let me have my old seat on your foot-stool.” 

Old Brigida pushed away her gray locks, mumbled 
some inaudible words, and tottered into her high- 
backed chair. 

The young man brought a cushioned stool close 
beside her, and sat down upon it, throwing off his 
plumed hat. 

“Just so—just so,” muttered the old woman, 
stretching forth her long thin fingers and laying 
them on the fair hair of the noble youth. “Just so 
the father sat before me; and he is dead and gone— 
dead and gone these twenty years, and old Brigida 
lives to see his only child turned away from the For- 
cellini’s palazza. Ah, wondrous are the ways of 
life!” 

“My father was only twenty-three when he died,” 
observed Maurizio, thoughtfully. 
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Seventy years has ‘Thy’ 





“ And he saw misery enough for a life of fourscore 
years,” wailed Brigida—“he, the babe who was 
reared at this breast of mine! Oh, they were glad 
tears I shed for him when I looked upon his dead 
face! Giovanni Forcellini kept my lips dumb for 
many, many years. His iron hand ruled even the 
speech of his servants. Lo, even from the grave it 
reaches forth to drive you from your rightful home. 
But for Brigida his authority is fled. She trembles 
no longer at thought of his terrible frown. He for- 
bade my lisping in your childish ears a hint of the 
dark pages in your father’s history. Well might he 
tremble lest.the woeful recital should make you look 
upon him as a despot and demon—this hard, pitiless 
grandfather of yours. You must have heard hints, 
for Venice knew a little of those miserable be 
theagh out of this zza none guessed ha 
truth. Yew wsealt Eh ares whole now. It is right 
‘you shot. «eur it, and that old Brigida should be 
the one-to tell it.” 

The old-woman rocked herself to and fro, her 
black, bead-like eyes fixed on vacancy, her bloodless 
lips muttering inarticulate words. 

Matrizio’s face showed his vague horror and 'dis- 


may. 

“ Brigida, had I better listen to'you? Is there 
not trouble enough now upon my mind ?” asked ‘he. 

Brigidaw laid her handon his shoulder, and spoke 
in alow, impressive voice : 

“Boy, bey, you must hear it some time, and no 
one can téll the whole like old Brigida. I shall live 
a yoar, but who can prontise that death will relin- 
iquish his holdafter that? I was ripe for the grave 
years ago. Better hear it all from one who can tell 
you the whole truth.” 

“ You ate right, and it is fit that I should faee the 
matter manfally,” answered Maurizio, folding his 
arms sternly across his breast. “Tell on, Brigida.” 

Patrizio still stood hesitating on the threshold— 
Brigida motioned for him to approach. 

“ Patrizio, you know the oval picture in the closed 
chamber where my lady died. Could you bring it 
hither? It is small and light. It would aid the flow 
of speech could I but look upon the three innocent 
faces’while I talk.” 

Patrizio nodded acquiescence and vanished, mut- 
tering: 

“ Heaven grant those harpies see me not, or they 
will be sure to think I mean to steal the picture.” 

In a moment he returned, bearing a small oval 
painting set in a light frame of carved wood. 

Brigida took it eagerly, set it carefully against the 
base of the pillar which upheld the altar, and sank 


‘into her seat, gazing at it long and steadily. 


Maurizio’s eyes likewise followed hers with a 
mournful fascination. Three childish faces were 
represented on the canvas—a lovely girl with two 
boyish countenances on either side of her joyous, 
smiling face. 

“There they are,” broke forth old Brigida, ina 
wild, dreamy tone, never stirring her intense gaze 
from the picture; “there they are, the children I 
loved in place of my own blood relations. My itmo- 
cent darlings! Brigida tended and cared for all of 
you, and would have died for you anytime. And 
you loved the poor old peasant woman in return far 
better than your stern patrician father. Dead and 
gone! dead and gone!” 

The wild, passionate cry which accompanied these 
words made her listeners shiver, but Brigida fell into 
a long silence, her head drooping forward, her thin 
hands clasped upon her knees, until they feared she 
had forgotten the story she had promised to tell. 

Yet Maurizio made no effort to arouse her. 

At last, shaking her head till the long gold pen- 
dants in her ears clinked against the beads of her 
necklace, she burst forth, impetuously : 

“They were good and true as well as noble chil- 
dren until a cruel tyranny drove the iron into their 
spirits and made them desperate. See, there is 
Bernardo; I grant you he had a high, proud spirit. 
You see it in the curve of the proud lip, the flash of 
the’scornful 6ye. But he was never cruel and vin- 
dictive when a child. I tell you the lesson was in- 
stilled into him. Giovanni Forcellini, hard-hearted 
father, on your soul must rest the stain! and this is 
Francesca. Oh, my sweet, innocent girl face—that 
old Brigida should have lived to hide its white stern- 
ness away! Oh, my lovely Francesca! See how 
lier sweet lips smile, her bright eyes shine! Would 
you believe such misery could have faller on that 
beautiful head as to have goaded her desperate soul 
to rush guiltily from life? Heaven have mercy! 
pardon the stricken soul!” 

“ My beautiful aunt, the Lady Francesca! She died 
suddenly of heart disease ! What mean you, Brigida?” 
demanded the young man, with whitening lips. 

Old Brigida shook her gray head dismally. 

“So they told it to Venice. Brigida, heart-stricken, 
found her with the deadly vial still clutched in her 
lily fingers Only Giovanni Forcellini knew the 
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horrible truth beside Brigida’ He bound her to gj- 
| lence, but the vow is released now. 
| “ Bernardo killed an innocent man, and was him- 
| self stabbed to the heart. Francesca took poison and 
hurried out of life.” 

“Oh, heavens! end the horrible story here, Bri- 
gida!” exclaimed Maurizio. “Tell me not that my 
father’s’soul also fled away thus.” j 

A rich, thrilling smile overspread and glorified ils 
wrinkled, aged face. 

“Thy father, my Filippo, was a saint, if ever 
saint breathed this sorrowful atmosphere of ours. 
His*white soul has no speck or flaw. Surely his 
prayers will save the rest.” 

“ Great heavén, I thank thee!” burst from Mau- 
rizio’s tortured breast. 

“Bat he'died of slow torture, of sickening horror, 
of wild deceit. His tender heart broke beneath its 
weight of grief!” repeated Brigida, in her wild, {or- 
lorn ‘tome, 

“ Tell meo'the story,” cried the youth, impetuously. 

“They were merry children when the mischief be- 
gan. Their mother was feeble and delicate, and the 
master sent her back into the country, among the 
breezy hills, with all the children. I wasthere my- 
self, alack! and mifstrusted naught of harm. My lady 
Wasso wretehedly ill she took up all our thoughts ; and 
the children wandered where they chose, with only a 
thoughtless maid to look after them. It was then the 
fatal acquaintance began. There was a pleasant 
family living near at hand, with two children, a boy 
wad a girl; and they played always with these in- 
pocent-hearted Forcellitis, who had no thought of 
rank or patrician blood. 

“The Cavinio children were both marvels of 
bea There was something grand and lofty in 
their looks. We have learned since what it was. The 
boy beeame famous for his wondrous grace and deli 
cacy of design. His ornaments in glass were worth 
their weight in gold. You remember the great chan 
delier of the banquet hall. It was his work, and has 
always been the pride of the palazza. 

“The daughter could sing as divinely as an angel, 
and improvize her ownsongs. If the pure blood of « 
noble line ran not in their veins, nature atoned for it 
by instilling therein the fire of genius. And ow 
Forcellini children played with them among th 
birds and flowers, and were happy all the day long 
Never was there. dissension of quarrelling, as among 
other children, though now and then Bernardo be 
trayed a little of the haughty, imperious nature he had 
inherited from his father. Why need I linger on this 
story? Even then Filippo and Angelica Cavinio 
strayed away hand in hand, he crowning her with his 
garlands, and she sharing her finiest store of berries 
with her boy-lover. 

“Even then my beautiful Francesca followed wit! 
wistful tenderness the rapt glance of Benedetto as 
he pictured to her the grand dreams he meant w 
realize. And yet we were all too blind to heed the 
warning. Well, we went back to Venice, and my lady 
died. It seemed, with her gentle influence removed, 
all the cruel nature of our master, the lord of Forcel- 
lini palazza, burst out with tenfold intensity. 

“ The Cavinios came also to Venice. Though but 
children, still they grew famous—the youth for his 
skill in dealing with glass, for which Venice was 
then world wide in fame, and jealously proud—the 
girl for her beauty.and wondrous genius in music 
and poetry. 

“ Our young people sought them out; the acquaint- 
ance was renewed with eagerness. Alack! Give 
them air and light, and buds will blessom into 
flowers. 

“ The first [knew of it was that Bernardo came home 
one day in a violent rage, and taxed his brother with 
some secret accusation. Filippo was always gentle 
and conciliating. He tried to jest, but his brother's 
fury touched him, and calmly, but firmly, he at last 
declared the truth of the assertion. ‘ Bernardo,’ 
said he, ‘I never dreamed of your attachment. | 
never sought to interfere with your claims. It is 
Angelica who must decide between us.’ Oh, wy 
heart had a premonition then of what was to come! 
I drew Filippo aside and besought him to explain to his 
foster-mother what it meant. Hoe was always frank 
and confiding. He told me that he loved Angelica 
Cavinio, and that she had promised to be his wife. 
I fairly screamed with terror. I told him his father 
would never listen to it, I bade him withdraw at 
once. But he was incredulous. ‘Surely,’ he~ said, 
‘the Forcellini palazza would be honoured by such 
a mistress.’ ‘All Venice rang with her praise, though 
her birth might be obscure, and her fortune humble. 
His father would never destroy his happiness, 
and the world would be a blank indeed without his 
Angelica. There was another reason beside to 
favour it. Francesca and Benedetto were long ago 
secretly betrothed. My heart was wild within me 
j at this news, for only a few days before her father 
| had been telling me of # proud alliance pending for 
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his beautiful daugiter. I flew to Francesca. She 
had the proad, high spirit of the Forcellinis, and de- 
clared that she would marry the chosen of her heart, 
even though she were driven from her father’s love 
and roof—from Venice itself. Only a little time after, 
and the master called them all together to listen to 
some intelligence he wished to communicate. 

“A wealthy patrician family had applied for a 
double alliance+their. son to wed the beautiful 
Francesca, their daughter to become the wife of 
Filippo—and he’had consented. They told me that 
Bernardo’s face grew glad and jubilant ; but Filippo, 
my noble Filippo, stepped. forward boldly, and de~ 
clared the impossibility of the contracts being ful- 
filled, since he loved another. 

“ The master demanded if it were a more honour- 
able alliance. Poor Filippo steadily replied it 
would be a far happier one. My Lord Forcellini 
sarcastically demanded the lady’s name, and when 
it was given he fell into a tetrible rage. His threats 
and oaths were horrible. He swore a@ terrible oath 
that it should never be ; they should not disgrace the 
old name by any base alliance. Francesca heard, 
but spoke not. But they told me her ‘face grew’ 
deathly pale, that’ her lips were ‘set firmly and her 
eyes flashed angrily. 

“Filippo got away as soon as possible, and locked 
himself in his own room’, and no one saw him for a 
day and night. Then, in answer to my wild prayers: 
that he would let me in, and take the food I ‘brought, 
he opened the door. Oh, what a’ worn, wodful face 
he showed me! I caught his hands and burst into 
tears. 

“*Poor, kind-hearted Brigida, well may yow 
weep,’ said he, mournfully ; ‘the light of my life ‘is 
gone out.’ 

“ Before I could say another Word Francesca swept 
by me. She put her two arms around Filippo's neck: 
and whispered in his ear eagerly. He listened at 
first mournfully, then a' gleam of hope broke over his/ 
face. 

“*But will it be right, Francesca ?’ demanded ‘he. » 

“¢Right !’ ejaculated Francesca, scornfully. ‘Is it 
right to fight for your life? for warmth 'to rélieve 
your shivering souls? They were left for as. Our 
ancestors delivered them into his keeping for our 
benefit. We will take them, and leave Bernardo all 
the rest. Is it right for him to give us tothe slow 
agony of a living death? I tell you I will not bear 
it!’ 


“She stamped her little foot, her great eyes flashed 
till their glow seemed to make her whole sweet face 
fierce and vindictive. I uttered a little cry of alarm, 
and Francesca turned upon me, took the food out of 
my hands, pushed me out of the room, closed the 
door, and lockedit. I waited, shivering with an un- 
known fear, but could only hear murmuring voices, 
and now and then a low, deep-drawn sob. But when 
Francesca came out I knew by the look on her face 
that whatever she had-sought had been gained. 

“She came up to me and kissed me, and her lips 
were feverish and dry, though she laughed as she 
said, coaxingly : 

“*Poor little Brigida, was I cruel to turh you out 
from your darling? But I Wid it to be kind, caris- 
sima. Go and see him, but ask him no questions. 
You shall know it all some time when it is too late to 
do hurt to us or to you.’ 

“T found Filippo with a new light in his eye and 
that woe-begone despair vanished from his face, and 
I was so glad for this little respite of comfort I 
would not disturb him by questions. The next day 
Iheard from my Lord Giovanni that two weddings 
were to take place—that Filippo had foregone some 
foolish sentiment. Of Francesca’s share in her 
brother’s folly he knew nothing. Great’preparations 
were set on foot. Then it wasthe great chandelier 
was ordered, and Benedetto Cavinio was often in 
the nents to take directions and judge of the size re- 
quired. 

“When it was finished all Venice applauded, and / 
my master was proud enough. He gave numerous 
orders, among others that there should be a perfect 
model of the palazza blown from glass to be placed 
above the great dial in the hall. You know all Venice 
went mad over the glass. Benedetto reaped a 
golden harvest ; but it was a marvel how meagre his 
expenditure grew with his enriched fortune. He 
wanted to be in the palazza hall while the costly toy 
was being made, and a stand fixed there for his sole 
use, 

_“ My Lord Giovanni had no suspicions, for he had no 
hint of Francesca’s love for the plebeian youth, and 
never by chance did anyone see a look exchanged 
between them, although Francesca often passed by 
the stand, and twice paused a moment among others 
to mark how his dextrous hand and subtle breath 
bn swift and charming results with the frail 
crystal. 

‘Only once I myself saw her hurrying from ‘the 


‘and joyous. Even her father smiled upon her proudly, 


railing. She gave me a swift glance, half threaten- 
ing, half imploring, and ran away to her own apart- 
ment. Filippo was still and grave, and walked like 
one in a dream, but he paid the stated visits to the 
stately home of his betrothed, and no one mistrusted 
ill, unless it might be Bernardo. I often saw his 
searching eyes watching every expression of his 
brother’s face as if he were not quite satisfied, so the 
time went on,.and the bridal preparations were hur- 
ried on, 

“One evening I wandered restlessly over the 
house, and was startled by finding both Francesca and 
Filippo absent. I was certain they had both retired 
to their chambers, but now they were empty. 

“They were wild thoughts which filled my brain 
as I. stole softly to the outer balcony to watch. I 
scarcely knew for what. ‘ Had they fled? were they 
gone for ever out of my sight?’ asked I, woefully, 
crouching down in very agony of suspense. Even 
while I writhed there on the marble payement two 
figures stole softly up the flight of stone steps which 
gave access to the balcony. 

“They made.a pause just beyond me, and the full 
moonlight showed me two pale, excited faces. 

“© Well,’ said Francesea—she was ever the first to 
speak—‘it is done now, Filippo. There is no help for 
it. Do you repent?’ 

“*F cannot tell,’ answered Filippo, in the same 
cautious whisper ; ‘ but it makes me tremble to think 
of it.’ 

“<Tt only ‘steels my heart to firmness,’ returned 
Francesca, her eyes glearhing furiously. ‘Come 
what will I am glad and thankful. Iam Benedétto’s 
now, there'is no help for it, be my father never so‘ 
furious.” 

“<Tt isa terrible strait to which he has driven 
us,’ answered Filippo, shuddering. 

“What have you done, rash children?’ exclaimed’ 
I, but in a low voice, while I arose to my feet. 

“Filippo started nervously, but Fraucesca rushed 
forward and seized me by the hand. 

“<Thou meddlesome Brigida, how date you spy 
upon us thus? Would you miurdér your foster- 
children? If not keep silence!’ 

“And by dint of coaxing and expostulation sho 
hushed my alarm. Woe is me! woe is me! 

“ All the next week I was aware of 2 peculiar, des- 
perate look on Filippo’s face, but Francesca was gay 


and agreed to bring forth the famous Forcellini rubies 
which she was to wear on her wedding-day. Alack! 
you have heard about those rubies, how they glowed, 
and gleamed, and shone as though they held in their 
rosy fire all the heart blood of the proud race! The 
gems weré famous. Nobles envied them, monarchs 
had vainly sought to putchase them to enrich their 
crowns. They were the pride and boast of the For- 
cellinis, and well they might be, for they were worth 
a noble fortune in themselves: They were guarded 
with jealous care, barred and‘ bolted from thievish 
fingers, and seldom came to the light from their satin 
beds in a heavy steel-bound chest. I was downstairs: 
in the hall with another servant watching the com- 
pletion of the crystal palazza when my Lady Fran- 
cesca came dancing down the stairs. 

“* Brigida, Brigida, come thou quickly and help me,’ 
said she; ‘my father is to bring me the Forvéllini 
rubies, and I am to try them on—tiara, necklace, 
bracelets, stomacher—all the glorious jewels.’ 

“T can see now this minute the deep flush that 
crept over the artist’s cheek at this speech of Fran- 
cesca’s, although he never looked up, or so much as 
stirred an eyelash. Francesca turned to the other 
girl and spoke, sharply : 

“* How now, Rita, always loitering here? Indeed, 
Sir Artist, your crystal palazza will have to answer 
for many an hour’s idling,’ she added, coming for- 
ward and resting one fair hand on the edge of his 
table. ‘Our servants are growing careless.’ 

“ Rita coloured with mortification, and hurried off 
to tell the other servants that loitering near the hall 
was forbidden. I had gone towards the stairs, and 
already taken a few steps, when thoughilessly I 
turned my head to see if my young mistress was fol- 
lowing. 

“ Francesca was looking towards him, and Bene- 
detto had lifted his eyes to hers. Never before nor 
since have I seen such @ look as passed between 
them. Well enough it showed me only death could 
divide their lives, and not even death separate their 
souls. 

“She followed me in a moment, and came dancing 
into the little anteroom where my Lord Giovanni had 
brought the ruby-casket. She examined the wondrous 
gems with childish glee, and could hardly wait forme 
to fasten the massive clasps. When they were all 
arrang** *t stood up before her father. How her 
eyes flutaed almost beyond the sparkle of the dia- 
monds which surrounded each mammoth ruby, while 
her cheek burned with a colour as rich and deep. 





balcony, whither the artist had gone to inspect the 








“He smiled upon her proudly as he answered : 

“*Tn truth thou lookest like a royal maiden, a very 
Forcellini. The gems should be thine, but that they 
must not leave the name and palazza. They belong 
to Bernardo’s wife, if he lives and marries, in failure 
7 that to Filippo and his heirs. But thou shalt wear 

em.’ 

“¢}- wonder will they become me in the ermine 
mantle,’ said Francesca, pleasantly, andaway she ran 
into a little dressing-room opening from the ante- 
room but connected with no other chamber, and with 
no way to leave it, except by returning to the room 
in which her father and myself were waiting. 
Through the open door we could see her flitting 
before the great mirror, and caught a glimpse of her 
bright searlet cheeks and glowing eyes surmounting 
the snowy fur. Every now and then a stream of rain- 
bow light flashed: off from the gems, as the light 
from ah arched window poured its sunshine over her 
radiant figure. Presently we heard a sigh of satis- 
faction. 

“*They are charming,’ said Francesca, as if she 
were talking to herself; ‘ all the world will come to 
my wedding to: seé the Forcellini rubies, if they care 
nauglit for the bride.’ 

“My Lord Giovanni laughed and took up a pictured 
missal lyingat hand. Presently Francesca called me 
to unclasp the jewels. 1 went into the anteroom and 
oné' by oné removed the gems and laid them in a 
glittering heap on the table. There was only one 
more, @ bracelet. Francesca herself was removing 
lit when she bade me go to her dressing-case for some 
simple jewels she was accustomed to wear. I obeyed, 
‘but was goné sometime, because the ornaments were 
misplaced, ‘and I was obliged to search for them. I 
had returned, however, and was half way back in 
sight of the-anteroom door when there came a ter- 
'rible crash and wild shriek from below stairs. My 
Lord Giovanni rushed forth, followed by his daughter, 
iand all three of us hastened to learn the cause of the 
disaster. We found the hall crowded with the ter- 
rified servants, the young artist standing palé with 
consternation over the broken model of the palazza, 
whtile the arched window was rudely broken, and 
‘the fragments of wood and glass covered the floor. 

“* What has happened?’ demanded the master, 
furiously. 

“A few words explained all anyone could tell. 
A large stone, evidently accurately aimed, had come 
crashing through my window, just cleared the artist's 
head, but’ taken off the whole upper storey of the 
model palazza. Servants were sent out in hot haste to 
search for the cause of the mischief. The master 
himself went to the window to examine. He drew in 
a‘stout rope which hung dangling from some window 
above and reached down to the water. Suddenly 
there came a great oath from him, and a shriek from 
Francesca. 

“The rubies!’ screamed both, and rushed up to 
the little dressing-room. The rubies were gone! I 
can’t tell how my Lord Giovanni raved and stormed, 
mor what wild doings there were. How Venice was 
roused and it seemed sifted through. And the rubies 
were ‘thissing.” 

(To be continued.) 
pe 


Swepish Irnon.—There are 500 iron mines in 
Sweden, which yielded in 1864 half a million tons of 
ore. All the ore is smelted with wood charcoal, and 
all refining processes are carried on with the same 
fuel, and with remarkable care and attention. With 
(but the smallest traces of sulphur, and scarce a trace 
jof the worst of all impurities, phosphorus, it is not 
strange that euch ores, such fuel, and such pains, 
should produce a famous iron. Very little bar iron 
is manufactured, however, the annual product never 
having exceeded 200 tons to 300,000 tons of pig. 
About 5,000 tons of plates are made for ship building. 
The Bessemer process has been introduced about five 
years, and produced in 1864 some 3,200 tons. The 
amount of cast steel produced at the same time was 
4,500 tons. 


Tur SALAMANDER.—The salamander was a name 
applied ‘by the ‘ancients to a fabulous creature, which 
‘was supposed to possess the power of existing in the 
‘midst of flames; and even of quenching the fire by 
‘which it was surrounded. In our times a strange 
belief has existed among the ignorant that if any 
fire remains unquenched for the space of. seven 
years, a salamander will be produced. But the in- 
quiries of modern science have shown that the only 
foundation for all these fables is the means of self- 
defence grauted to this harmless reptile by the 
Creator. The body of the salamander is covered 
with pores, from which, when alarmed, or suffering 
from pain, an acrid, watery humour exudes, which is 
at times so far able to quench the fury of the flames 
as to give the poor creature time to escape, and in 
this single fact consists the whole of the mysterious 





“ «Now, my father, say that they become me !’ 


power that has been attributed toit. The experi- 
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mente of Spallanzanion, demonstrating the astonish- 
ing power of the salamander in reproducing a limb, 
have rendered it famous. The same limb ca: t» xe- 
produced several times in succession after it has 
been cut off, with all its bones, muscles, &c. Another 
faculty, not less singular, is that of remaining a long 
time encompassed with ice without perishing. 








SCIENCE. 


Sitver Mica.—Puscher, of Nurnberg, has adapted 
mica very beautifully for decorative work, such as 
inlaying and metal-colouring. After purifying it by 
treating in thin sheets with a strong solution of 
sulphuric acid, it is silvered exactly like a looking- 
glass, and appears like a most brilliant film of metal. 
The ease with which it is cut in shapes and laid 
superficially, together with the splendour of its ap- 
pearance, may be imagined. For a dead silver white, 
it is heated to redness in a clay muffle—after cut- 
ting into the shapes required—when it loses most of 
its flexibility, and becomes white, but in single sheets 
remains partially transparent and flecked with gray 
spots. The latter, with the transparency, disap- 
pears when two or three pieces are laid together. 
Small fragments of it, or finely ground, may be 
sprinkled upon a freshly poured sheet or coating of 
en, and then fixed by a varnish, with beautiful 
effect. 


CoLovuRinG or Zinc Prates.—A variety of beau- 
tiful colours, corresponding to those of the rainbow, 
can be imparted to zinc surfaces by a simple chemical 
application continued a length of time proper for 
the desired colour. It is necessary that the 
metal be pure, and especially from lead. It is there- 
fore to be rubbed with siliceous sand moistened with 
hydrochloric acid, then dipped in water and rubbed 
vigorously with blotting paper. The zinc is then im- 
mersed in a solution of three parts by weight of dry 
tartrate of copper, in four parts caustic soda, with 
forty-eight parts distilled water, the whole at a tem- 
perature of about 50 deg. Fah. The colours will ap- 
pear successively, in the prismatic order, according 
to the period of immersion. In two minutes, the 
violet will appear ; in three, dark blue, in four and a 
half, a golden yellow; in eight and a half, a red pur- 
ple. Intermediate terms give intermediate tints. 
When coloured the zinc is well washed with water, 
and for greater permanence of colour may be var- 
nished. 

GaLann’s New Breecu-Loaper.—This simple 
invention, which has gained immediate attention in 
Paris, is the production of a gunsmith at Liége. A 
screw closes the breech, which is partly hollow, and 
contains four pieces constituting the whole mechan- 
ism, viz., the percussion needle, a spiral spring, a 
pin performing the office of a trigger, and a sort of 
hook which operates to cock the gun. Two turns of 
the screw open or close the breech, and the whole is 
taken to pieces by unscrewing a single nut. The 
gun can be made for 25 francs. <A device analogous 
to that in the James cannon is used to prevent the 
loss of gases at the breech. A sort of conical copper 
thimble is attached to the extremity of the breech 
screw, made of extremely thin metal, so as to spread 
out by the pressure of the gases at the instant of 
discharge, and cover the joints into which they 
otherwise penetrate. The powder is fired from the 
upper part of the cartridge, by pressing the pin 
above named. The cartridge consists of a small 
canvas bag with a disk of pasteboard at the bottom, 
and at the centre of the disk a little fulminate; upon 
this five grammes (say 1-5 oz.) of powder is placed, 
next a greased wad, finally the bullet, over which 
the bag is tightly tied. Nothing remains of the 
cartridge in the barrel after firing. 

Mrceroscopic.—Mr. Dancer has executed a very 
curious and certainly minute sort of inquiry into the 
composition of furnace dust, the extremely fine 
powder which accumulates in flues from the burning 
of coal, apart from sooty or carbonaceous accumula- 
tions. He washed the dust carefully, to separate the 
purely mineral ingredients, and by placing it on a 
slightly inclined glass made the spherical particles 
to separate themselves from those of irregular shape 
by rolling down the incline. These, examined 
under the microscope, were found to be interesting 
objects. Many of them appear to be perfectly sphe- 
rical, though less than one-hundredth of an inch in 
diameter, solid or hollow, with a brilliant polish, and 
in beautiful variety, crystalline, white, yellow, brown, 
black, agate or carnelian of various shades, and some 
like rusty cannon balls. Mr. Dancer supposes that 
these are mostly silicates, or various kinds of glass, 
coloured, when not transparent, with different oxides, 
carbon, &c. He accounts for their shape by suppos- 
ing that they have been thrown off in scintillations, 
of course in a molten state, in which by a law of 
matter they assume a spheroidal form. Many of 








them appear to be ferrous oxides or “iron ore,” pro- 
bably formed by the’ action of heat on the iron 
pyrites in the coal, and afterwards, in many cases, 
found to have been reduced to metallic iron and 
e.cased with an enamel of cilicate. Hence the pro- 
portion of iron wf the coat ¢.uss is much greater than 
is revealed by the analysis of coal ashes. 


ConcERNING Sounp.—The transmission of sound 
through solid metallic tubes is so perfect that con- 
versation has been maintained in a low tone between 
the ends of one of the Paris water-pipes 3,129 feet 
long. The velocity of the transmission of sound is 
greater, by four to sixteen times, in metals than in 
air and in wood, as computed by Chladni from ten 
to sixteen times greater; which is not so commonl 
known. Rock conveys sound so much faster than 
air that the ear applied to a stratum of rock in 
which blasting is being done at a distance will 
perceive two distinct reports ; that conveyed through 
the rock first, and afterwards the ordinary report 
through the atmosphere. It has been found that the 
velocity is also proportioned to the loudness of the 
report, other things being equal. With 2,000 pounds 
of powder a report travelled 967 feet in a second; 
with 12,000 pounds, 1,210. The most notable obser- 
vation lately made in the direction of reducing 
sound to form and measure is the refraction of it by 
M. Sondhaus, by means of acoustic lenses made of 
= collodion envelopes filled with carbonic 
acid. 

TELEscoPpic DiscoveRY.—We are informed that a 
new double star, supposed to be below the defining 
power of more than two or three telescopes in the 
world, has been observed by means of the fine instru- 
ment in the possession of Jacob Campbell Esq., of 
Brooklyn. It is almost ina line between Procyon 
and the companion star by which the defining power 
of first-class telescopes is frequently tested. But 
although it is a common practice of astronomers to 
try their glasses by first observing Procyon and then 
waiting a few minutes for the companion star to 
come into the field, this new companion, which 
enters the field before the other, had never been re- 
vealed by any of the instruments so often crossed by 
it. Professor Winlock, the astronomer at Cambridge, 
was informed of the discovery, and after some search 
with the fine Munich telescope of that observatory, 
detected the new star, although at first as elongated, 
not double. The success of European instruments 
with the new test is yet to be heard from. The re- 
markable quality of Mr. Campbell’s telescope (a 
twelve-inch lens, three inches smaller, if we mistake 
not, than that of the Munich instrument at Cam- 
bridge) is due to the well-known skill of Mr. Clark, 
of Cambridgeport, who has been engaged for months 
in correcting and perfecting it. 


Tue Cerr Vriapvuct.—This fine structure, crossing 
the valley of the Ceré and carrying the Paris and 
Orleans railway at a height of 181} feet from the 
water, is another and more complex and lofty specimen 
of the modern style of bridges supported on tubular 
piers. Each of these consists of eight cast-iron co- 
lumns, grouped in an ellipse, united by cross bracing, 
and resting on a base of brickwork. The piers taper 
upwards from a base of about 8x16 feet, at the rate of 
1 in 30 towards the major axis and 1 in15.towards 
the minor axis of the ellipse. Their heights we are 
unable to state precisely, but the highest cannot be 
far from 150 feet. There are five spans of lattice 
girders, the three central spans being 164 feet each, 
and the end spans 145 and 139. The abutments are 
of stone. The erection of this viaduct was conducted 
in the same bold manner as that adopted at Fribourg, 
the girders being first put together on the abutments, 
and then pushed forward until the overhanging ends 
were over the brickwork base of the first of the iron 
piers to be erected. They were then braced, and 
used as the jib of a crane for hoisting into place the 
successive joints of the tall iron limbs upon which 
they were to rest. When one of the piers was thus 
completed the girders were again pushed forward 
until the foremost end rested on it and projected for- 
ward over the base of the second pier, and the same 
process as before was repeated until the structure 
was complete. The total cost was about 30,0000. 





Tue Post-Orricz AND Lonpon LetTEers.—We 
learn froma letter addressed by Sir Cusack Roney to 
the Duke of Montrose, the Postmaster-General, some 
interesting particulars respecting this important 
branch of the General Post-Office Department. In 
1801, the first year of the present century, the local 
letters—that is, the letters both posted and delivered 
within the metropolitan limits—were estimated to be 
about 3,200,000. In 1803 they had incre; sed to 
6,000,000, and in 1813 to 9,400,000; but in the fol- 
lowing ten years they had advanced onlyto 10,500,000, 
that being the estimatednumber in 1823. They were 
almost stationary during the next ten years, notwith- 





standing the increase of population ; indeed, they 
rather re ed, their number in 18 ing esti- 
mated at only 10,200,000. In 1835 they rose to about 
11,200,000. In 1839, the year before the introduction 
of the penny postage, they were 12,480,000. In 1849 
they bounded suddenly to 20,372,000, and in 1844 
they reached 27,000,000. In nine years afterwards 
(1853) they were 43,000,000. In 1855 London was 
divided for postal purposes into ten districts, } 

which very much more rapid delivery was obtained 
for local letters. The consequence was that in 1858, 
the third complete year after the alteration, loca] 
letters had risen to 58,404,000, and in 1862 to 
71,691,000. In 1865 they were about 90,000,000. At 
the present time the av daily delivery of letters 


7|! erage daily 
in London is about 560,000, of which about half aro 


local and half from the provinces and abroad. 








THE CAMPHOR-TREE. 


Ons of the useful and magnificent productions of 
the vegetable kingdom that enriches China, andj 
more particularly the provinces of Kiang-si and 
Canton, is the camphor-tree. This stupendous laurel, 
which often adorns the banks of the rivers, was in 
several places found by Lerd Ambherst’s embassy 
above fifty feet high, with its stem twenty feet in 
circumference. The Chinese themselves affirm that 
it sometimes attains the height of more than threo 
hundred feet, and a circumference greater than the 
extended arms of twenty men could embrace. Cam- 
phor is obtained from the branches by steeping 
them, while fresh cut, in water for two or three days, 
and then boiling them till the gum, in the form of 
white jelly, adheres to a stick which is used in con- 
stantly stirring the branches. The fluid is then 
poured into a glazed vessel, where it concretes ina 
few hours. 

To purify it the Chinese take a quantity of finely 
powdered earth, which they lay at the bottom ofa 
copper basin ; over this they place a layer of camphor, 
and then another layer of earth, and so on until the 
vessel is nearly filled, the last or topmost layer being 
ofearth. They cover this last layer with the leaves 
of a plant called po-ho, which seems to be a spe cies 
of mentha. They now invert a second basin over 
the first, and make it air-tight by luting. The 
whole is submitted to the action of a regulated firo 
for a certain length of time, and then left to cool. 
On separating the vessels the camphor is found to 
have sublined, and to have adhered to the upper 
basin. Repetitions of the same process complete its 
refinement. 

Besides yielding this valuable ingredient, the cam- 
phor-tree is one of the principal timber trees of 
China, and is uged not only in building but in most 
articles of furniture. The wood is dry and of a light 
colour; and although light and easy to work, is 
durable and not liable to be injured by insects. 





Ir takes two hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes 
to make a ton of starch. 

Tue ScuLPTURED VirtvEs.—Mr. J. F. Redfern 
a sculptor who contributes to the current Roya 
Academy gathering, has been appointed to mod! 
eight figures, to represent the Virtues, which are in 
tended for the Albert Memorial now erecting iv 
Hyde Park. These statues will be reproduced } 
the electrotype process, and included in the canopy v: 
the memorial. 

A Warter-Spovut.—Recently a water-spout o! 
considerable magnitude passed over Elford, near 
Tamworth. Its course was marked by the destruc- 
tion of boughs of trees, &c., and the top of a barn 
was carried off by it. In its passing across the 
river there it took up a vast body of water, leaving 
the bed of the stream visible for a few minutes. 

A SUBTERRANEAN WATER-Spovut.—A remarkable 
irruption of water took place recently in the Cole 
silver mine, Virginia city, Nevada. The tunnel is a 
little over 1,600 feet in length and perfectly straight 
Several successive outbursts of water have rushed 
through the tunnel, the last filling it up with rock 
for a distance of nearly 100 feet. At the last accounts 
this had been cleared out by the workmen except 
about ten feet, and but little loose rock was then 
coming in; although a large stream of water, about 
thirty-five inches, was still rushing over and through 
the pile of loose rock obstructing the tunnel, with 
loud roar, occasionally accumulating its force and 
thrusting the mass partially forward. A large 
cavern must have been formed at the head of the 
tunnel, as hundreds of tons of rock have come from 
it; but it has not yet been explored. A curious 
effect is noticed from throwing in the daylight to the 
head of this straight tunnel by means of a properly 
placed mirror at the mouth. Persons at the farther 
end are plainly distinguishable, and whether dresse¢ 
in black, blue or any other colour, appear as white a9 
snow—a ghostly sight. 
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THE NEW HALL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


Tue 20th of May 1867 will for ever be marked in 
the annals of South Kensington—a suburb already 
made classic by the Great Exhibition—as a “red- 
letter day,” for on that day Her Majesty, issuing 
from the gloom of that sorrowful retirement in 
which she had been so long immured, in all state and 
pomp, enthroned and surrounded by the princes of 
her tamily, the great nobility and officers of state, 
and thousands of the élite of her empire, laid the 
first stone of the Hall of Arts and Sciences. 

The ceremony was imposing and grand in the 
extreme. It began by the Prince of Wales reading 
to his royal mother an address stating the history 
and origin of the proposed structure, after which the 
Queen left the throne, proceeding towards the founda- 
tion stone, which was slung from a tripod in front of 
the platform. The stone, of red polished granite, 
rested on a pedestal of freestone, and bore in gold 
letters the following inscription : 

“This Stone was laid by Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria. May 20th, 1867.” 

The various coins of the realm, and an engrossed 
scroll containing a description of the undertaking, 
having been handed to Her Majesty by the Earl of 
Derby, Lord Granville presented the vase in which 
they were to be enclosed. The Queen placed the 
coins and the scroll in the vase and closed it. By 
Her Majesty’s orders Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the 
director of the works, laid the vase in the cavity. 
Mr. Lucas, the builder, then presented to the Queen 
a gold trowel, having first placed some mortar on the 
four corners of the lower stone. The Queen, after 
spreading the mortar, gave the word, and the corner 
stone began to descend into its place. As it met the 
lower stone Colonel Scott handed to Her Majesty 
a mahogany frame containing the line and plummet, 
and the stone having been duly tapped with a silver- 
mounted mallet it was tested, and pronounced true 
and level. At this moment six state trumpeters 
filed on to the platform, and as the Queen removed 
the plummet they gave a flourish on their silver 
trumpets, and this being the agreed signal imme- 
diately the guns in the park opposite began a royal 
salute. When the thunder of the cannon had ceased 
the Queen returned to the throne. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury now, as the first subject in 
England, stood on the right of his sovereign, and in 
aclear, ringing voice, which was heard in the far- 
thest corner of the great structure, offered up to 
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[THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. ] 
heaven a prayer for the success of the undertak- 
i 


ng. 

This prayer was followed by the Lord’s Prayer, 
the ceremony concluding with a performance by the 
orchestra and chorus of the late Prince Consort’s 
beautiful composition L’Invocacione alé Armenia. 

Having thus by way of historical record described 

the inauguration of this great national work, we will 
give a résumé of its origin and purpose. 
The conception is a great one, with respect at least 
to the size of the building, and was due in its pri- 
mary form to the late Prince Consort. It appears 
that soon after the closing of the Great Exhibition 
of 1862—from which it may be remembered there 
were large surplus funds—“‘ representations were 
made to the Commissioners of that exhibition on the 
part of chambers of commerce, learned societies, and 
other bodies of persons interested in science or the 
arts, of the want that was felt throughout England, 
and especially in the chief commercial cities, of a 
central institution in London for the promotion of 
scientific and artistic knowledge as applicable to 
productive industry.” The Commissioners, of whom 
the Prince Consort was president, devoted their 
surplus funds to the purchase of an estate at South 
Kensington, “ with the view of providing a common 
centre of union for the various departments of 
science and art connected with industrial educa- 
tion.” Plans were then drawn out directed towards 
the object in view, and in these plans the central 
hall now about to be erected “formed a prominent 
and essential feature.” The death of the Prince 
Consort for a time put an end to the project, but 
the idea of a central hall is now revived. The 
management of the hall will rest with “a govern- 
ing body, acting under the authority of a Royal 
Charter.” The hall will be available for national 
and international congresses, concerts, distribution 
of prizes, art conversaziones, exhibitions of works 
of art and industry, and of agricultural and horti- 
cultural products, and, which is a very compre- 
hensive clause indeed, “any other purposes con- 
nected with science and art.” 

The Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition have 
granted a site for the hall at a nominal rent for a 
term of 999 years, and have further guaranteed one- 
fourth of the cost of the hall (which is estimated at 
200,0002.), in addition to advancing 2,000/. for the 
preliminary expenses. The public have subscribed 
a large portion of the remaining 150,000/., receiving 
in return for their money certain perpetual privi- 
leges of admission to boxes, stalls, or area, in pro- 








portion to the amount contributed. The hall is 
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intended to hold comfortably about 5,600 persons, 
but on an emergency some 9,000 persons could be 
admitted into the building. 

The plan of the new building is to be elliptical. 
The main walls are to be of brick, the exterior of red 
brick, with buff terra-cotta ornaments. The roof will 
be of iron covered with lead. In the centre will be 
a skylight, and the floors, staircases and all partitions 
are to be fireproof—indeed every possible precaution 
will be taken to preserve the structure from fire. 

Immediately over the upper tier of boxes is « 
corridor 20 feet wide, which can be used either for 
the exhibition of pictures, sculpture, or other objects, 
or it can be seated for an audience. An upper corri- 
dor, also 20 feet wide, and top lighted, can be 
similarly used. The boxes are each provided with 
a separate room, to which access is gained from cor- 
ridors 9 feet in width. Below the boxes is an amphi- 
theatre, and an area 103 feet long and 68 feet wide 
measured on the axis of the ellipse occupies the 
centre of the building. Small lecture and concert 
rooms, refreshment and retiring rooms, and offices 
for societies using the hall, are contained between the 
outer wall and that of the hall itself. 

Each step of the amphitheatre will be 3 ft. wide, 
and the whole will be furnished with chairs. The free- 
holds of these sittings are to be sold to subscribers 
for 100/. each sitting. The sittings themselves will be 
transferable by sale or otherwise, or the right of oc- 
cupying them may be sold either for a period or for 
any particular occasion. In all there will be about 
1,720 of these amphitheatre sittings, and of these 
360 can be converted if necessary into box sittings. 
The remaining part of the oval will be occupied by 
sittings for the orchestra and an organ. Above the 
amphitheatre again will rise two tiers of boxes. 
Those in the lower tier are each to contain 1) per- 
sons, and are to be sold for 1,000/. each; those in 
the upper tier will contain 5 persons each, and are to 
be sold at 5007. the box. There will be 43 in the 
principal tier, and 86 in the upper. The portions of 
the building which are saleable lie in the amphi- 
theatre and boxes. The Provisional Committee, in 
arranging this, have proceeded on the principle of re- 
taining full powers for the shareholders over those 
portions which can be used for exhibitions or for 
other purposes connected with the objects of the un- 
dertaking. 

Above the boxes will be the corridor already men- 
tioned, which is to be fitted with movable seating. 
It will give space for seating 2,700 persons. The 
wall of the corridor may be considered to bound the 





hall proper, and from wall to wall on the longer 
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diameter of the oval it will measure 230 feet, and on 
the shorter 180 feet, which is all to be covered in 
with a reof in one span, resting on piers, between 
which the spectator in the hall will see the archi- 
tectural features of a top-lighted picture-gallery 
and promenade running completely round the hall. 
Chis gallery would also be available for a sitting 
audience on great musical festivals. The total 
number that could be conveniently seated in the 
building is said to be 8,000, including the orchestra; 
and if of these the Provisional Committee have to 
sell 2,000, as the statement put forth by them implies, 
there will be 6,000 sittings for persons who take the 
hall, or for societies and others using it. From the 
topof the piers which te the galleries 
from the main bedy of the hall the will rise 
in an ellipticg) curve to the great central skylight, 
beth ceiling and skylight being suspended from 
wrought-iron arched ribs, or girders, similar to those 
of the Cannon Street and Charing Cross stations, only 
that they all converge on a central ring, instead of 
being all parallel, as in the roefs of ‘those 

Che total height from the floor of the arena te. the 
skylight will be 135 feet. Below the upper gallery 
there will be numerous offices, rooms. for ieti 
using the hall, and refreshment and promenade 
rooms, and extending from the general centre of the 
hall there are to be over the entrances on the one 
side a lecture theatre, and on the other. small con- 
cert room. Below this floor will be the crush roome, 
which are to give admittance to the corriders sur- 
rounding the boxes, and also to the galleries. 

Behind ‘the orchestra, on the ground level, 
level with the lower boxes, are to be refreshmen 
and dining rooms, where provision will be made ta 
dine, if necessary, 1,000 persons. At the basement 
will be kitchens and store reoms. Numerous en- 
trances will be provided. On the south-east and 
south-west sides there are to be four staircases, and 
two on the north side. The box tiers will bereached 
by six staircases as well as by an entrance from the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s \ 
sale of seats will defray the expenses of the building. 
Those seats not sold will be at the disposal of the 
governing body, and the revenue arising from letting 
them will be used to assist in defraying the expenses 
ef the hall and the numerous projects for which the 
building is intended. Of the 6,000 sittings which it 
will contain it is proposed to sell 2,000. The por- 
tion of the hall set apart for the orchestra contains 
seats for 1,000 performers, not included im the above 
estimate, and these seats will be also available for 
the public when the orchestra is not required. The 
executive committee are the Duke of Edinburgh, 
General Grey, the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, Mr. 
Henry Cole, Mr. Bowring, and Mr. Thring. 





Tue Lost DAuprHIN oF FRANcE.—A_ mysterious 
personage lately died at St. Petersburgh, at the. age 
of 85, called Count Louis Carlowitch, who is be- 
lieved to have been the lost Dauphin of France, 
son of Lonis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, The story 
of his removal to Russia is circumstantially told. 

INVITATION TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES FROM 
THE Empress.—A Paris letter says:-—“Bhe Em- 
press Eugénie has written to the Priycess, of Wales 
to try and persuade her to come and live with her 
for a few months, insisting upon this fact—that.a 
complete change of air might be beneficial to her 
health, and assuring her that she.will recaive from 
her all the affectionate care of a sister.” 


A Nostzs ANswer.—A kind-hearted lady was 
once reproved quite sharply by a friend for giving 
money to a stranger who seemed to be very poor 
when he asked for charity. “Suppose he spends 
that money for rum?” said the suspicious friend. 
Che quick and noble answer was, “If you must 
suppose at all, why not suppose that he will spend 
the money for bread? Why suppose evil when 
you may suppose what is good and noble ?” 

Tre Lire or Frowers.—Why does not every- 
body have a geranium, a rose, a fuchsia, or some 
ther flower in the window? It is very cheap if 
you take it from slip or seed, and it is a beauty and 
companion. As Leigh Hunt says, “ It sweetens the 
air, rejoices the eye, links you with nature and inno- 
cence, and is something to love.” If it cannot love 
you in return it cannot hate you, it cannot utter an 
ungrateful thing even for neglecting it, and living as 
it does purely to do you good and afford you pleasure 
how can you neglect it? 

THE Expression oF Dress.—Women are more 
like flowers than we think. In their dress and adorn- 
ments they express their nature, as the flowers do 
in their petals and colours—they never look or feel 
better than when dressed in a morning wrapper. 
Others are not themselves unless they can flame out 
in gorgeous dyes, like the tulip or blush-rose, Who 
bas not seen women just like white lilies? We know 
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several double marigolds and poppies. There are 


women fit only for velvets, like the dahlias; others 
are graceful and airy,like azaleas. Now and then 
you see holyhecks and sunflowers, When women 
are free to dress ag they like, uncontrolled by others, 
and not limited by circumstances, they do not fail to 
express their true character,.and dress becomes a 
form of expression very genuine and useful. 
—_—_—_— 
RALPH MARKHAM. 
—_—-— )———_ 
CHAPTER XI. 


Tue yacht, with the wind forward of her beam, 
headed directly up the reef, and made, even under 


short sail, — headway. The young earl with 
his glaes.in his hand looked shoreward, and suddenly 
eg epg “ay amar Sore ang a 


risking to.save him from destruction. For 
a minute only did he keep his eye fixed on the 
rilous sight, and without for an instant 


then, 
laying to inform others of what he had seep, he 


Platten in this main-sheet, aft here! Down with 
ar thoes caters enamels aalaees 
w M 


vessel in charge.” 

“Tt means that no man ean take my vessel from 
under my charge,” said theearl, coolly. “If Lemploy 
you asa pilot I do not-surrender the.control of m 
yacht to you by any means, and mark you, sir, 
allow no man to use rough language to. me.” 

“ Beg ion, sir, or my lord,as the ethers call 

bat I couldn’t.see why you,.wanted to heave to 


yet here,” said ee es feel that 


he had a master inthat his frame 


The | ¥**- 


“You soon will see,” said the-earl, who still kept 


his eye fixed on the object that had first attracted | 


his attention. 

“ There.iagamallboat-with a single person in it, 
coming off from shore towards us.” 

“ A small boat? Nothiag but a surf-boatcan live 
in such a swell,” said Vanderlip. “If it be Ralph 
Markham trying to get off to us he is a fool.” 

“Tt is not a man in that boat,” said the earl. 
“Tt is a female by the appearance of the dress, and 
I feel almost certain that it.is the young girl whom 
you call the Pearl of the Reef, who loves you so de- 
yotedly!” and there was a slight touch of sarcastic 
bitterness in the tone of the earl as he said this. 

“ A thousand curses! What business has she off 
here?” cried Vanderlip, his swarthy face turning 
white with anger. * 

“Coming to take.a trip with her lover,” said the 
earl, with a smile. “She must love you very much 
to run such a fearful risk to join you.” 

“She'll never get here,” said Vanderlip, and a 
sardonic smile now brightened his face. 

“T think you are.mistaken. Her little boat rides 
the waves like a seagull in the storm, and she handles 
it beautifully—beautifully !” 

“But I see what you don’t,” said Vanderlip, in a 
tone of malignant exultation. “ Her father isaboard 
my sloop yonder, and he has slipped the moorings, 
and is gathering sail on her. He'll get to the boat 
afore the wind long before she'll get here.” 

“Not before we get to her though,” said the.earl, 
quietly, for he saw no sign of love for that young 
girl expressed in the dark and hateful glance of 
Vanderlip. ‘“ Draw away the jib-sheet. Ease off the 
main-sheet a little. Keep the schooner full and bye 
at the helm there. Ready about—lively men, 
lively.” 

Each order was promptly obeyed, and in a minute 
more the yacht was going ahead again, close hauled 
by the wind. 

Everyone on board could now see the little boat 
plainly with the naked eye. 

Vanderlip, with a fiendish glare in his eye, was, 
alternating his glances from the boat to the sloop, 
which was now coming out from the harbour, steer- 
ing very wildly, for tle crew were striving to hoist 
her huge mainsail without a reef init, and the helms- 
man could not keep the sloop steady on her course 
with such a press of after-canvas, ’ 

“The fool!” muttered the wrecker. “If he had 
only run up the jib he’d have come out all right!” 

Nearer and nearer came the little boat. The earl 
could now see the pale, earnest face of the heroic girl, 
and he knew that two or three minutes -more would 
decide her fate. 

“Captain Cavendish, go to the helm yourself!” he 
cried. “I want you to throw the schooner up in the 
wind so as to let that boat get under our lee, so we 





can get it alongside safely.” 





“ Aye, aye, sir!” said the old captain, with alacrity, 
springing towards the wheel. i 
“T’ll steer her! I know exactly how to do the 
ing !” cried Vanderlip as he got hold of the whee}, 


es you ‘t, Mr. Vanderlip!” cried the olq 
sailing-master. “Let go of that spoke, or I'll help 
you. 


“ Never! curse you, never! Fm,pilot here!” crieq 
hee os 9 who had his.eye-om the boat now close at 
a whose evident intention was to run her 

A blow fram the huge fist of the old seaman, 
planted with scientific knowledge just under his ear, 
was the reply. made by the sailing-master, and Van- 
ip went headlong to the deck, and then the cap- 

just timeto luff the schooner up clear of the 


little boat. 

. with bowlines, half a dozen of you, on 
the lee.side!” cried the earl. “Flatten the sheets in 
again, fore and aft!” 

A half-minnte more and the brave girl, now to lee- 
ward of the yacht, pulled all she could with her tiny 
ears, while the vessel slowly drifted towards her, its 
headway all deadened by the skilful management on 


Then she was by the sife of the vessel, and the 
first to reach out his arms 
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earl, pointing to 
Vanderlip, whe was juat rising from the deck, 

“ Yes, sir—Buyt:Vander}ip, a pirate and a wicked 
man, sir:’’ 

“Who ays that you love him to distraction,” 
said the young earl, with a emile, 

“Oh, the herrible man! 
cried Angela. : eo he i 
run down vatecring right for us. 

« Hard up the belm! Draw away the shects!” 
cried the earl, hurriedly. 

For he saw that the sloop, coming at a fearfu) 
speed before the wind, was heading directly for the 
centre of his vessel, and a collision in that sea-way 
could have but one ending—the destruction of one, 
if not of both vessels. 

The schooner got headway just in time, for she shot 
forward just as the great, lumbgring sloop came dash- 
ing down, passing not three fathoms’ length astern 
of her. Ralph Markham was ut the helm. His eyes 
were flashing’ and his face was white with rage. 
Seeing Angela standing aft, by the side of the earl, 
he shouted ; 

“] will have your life for this!” 

Then he put the helm of the sloop alee, to bring 
her by the wind, shouting to the crew to haul alt 
the main-sheet, for he was. determined yet to run 
the yacht down. 

“The fool! The sloop never can bear that can- 
vas in this gale,” cried Vanderlip as he saw what 
Markham was trying to do. 

And the words had hardly passed his lips when 
the sloop’s mast, sail and all, went over her side 
with a crash, which was heard distinctly on the 
yacht. 

“ Boys, haul up our boat. We're not wanted here, 
but we are there!” cried Vanderlip to his men, who 
had clustered up near him as he stoad in the lee 
waist of the yacht, watching the sloop, now drifting 
helplessly out towards the reef. 

“Good riddance!” said the young earl, bidding 
Cavendish to luff the yacht up again, so that the 
wreckers could get into their boat, 

“T want that girl. to take her to her father, whois 
on my sleop,” cried bese a glaring fiercely at 
fe ie who steod tremblingly by the side of the 
earl. 

“You may be thankful if you are allowed to go 
alone without punishment,” said the young eail. 
“She shall not runany more risk, if I can prevent it. 
You do not. wish to go with him, do-you?” he asked, 
turning kindly to Angela, 

“Oh, no, sir! Did you not hear the threat of the 
man who calls himself my father ?” 

“Yes; he sworeto have your life. But you are 
safe here, brave girl Come with me into the cabin, 
where my mother and sister will welcome you.” 

“No, sir, not yet. Where was that man pretend- 
ing that he would pilot you?” : 

“To a harbour that he called Black Czsars 
Creek. Do you know where it is?” 


“Yes, sir. But it is surrounded by reefs and 
rocks, and with such a narrow, intricate channel 
that you could never get into it in such a gale 43 
Why do you not go in there?” 
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And she pointed to the harbour where the wreck- 
iug vessels lay at their moorings. 

“ Because the man Vanderlip said there were only 
eight or nine feet of water on the bar. We draw 
fourteen feet.” 

“And, sir, there are over twenty feet. on the bar 
and six fathoms at the anchorage. You can take 
your vessel in without a vilot. All you have todo 
is to steer directly for uaat largest schooner, the 
Whale, which is in near the shore.” 

Vanderlip heard this while his men were drawing 
up the surf-boat under the lee of the yacht, and a 
sardonic smile lighted up his face. 

“You can go in there,” he muttered. “ But you'll 
not come out again, if Burt Vanderlip once gets 
back there again himself.” 

Then, as his boat was now alongside, he sprang 
into it with his crew, and, shoving off, was in 
another moment on his way to the sloop, which was 
yet drifting off helplessly towards the breakers. on 
the outer reef. Wind and sea with him, he soon 
reached her, and then, letting go her anchors, he 
brought her head to wind and sea, and checked her 
dangerous drift. 

On learning from Angela that there was plenty of 
water for his yacht to run into the harbour with, the 
young earl at once ordered his sailing-master to take 
her in there; and, as the gale was already bagin- 
ning to lull, it was an easy matter,.ynder her reefed 
sails, to take her in, especially as,the,water became 
smoother and smoother the farther in shore. thay, 
drew. 

The earl wished to take Angela into the. cabin to 
introduce her to his mother and.sister at.quge,, but 
the young girl would not leave the deck or,even an- 
swer any questions about herself, until the, yacht was 
safely at anchor inside the harbour, where the, depth 
of water was found to be just as she had.represented 
it. 

The moment the vessel was safe:she turned to;the 
earl, and timidly said: 

“ Now, my lord; for in that way I hear your people 
aldress you, I am ready to see the ladies you 
wished me to see, and to tell you, what. made me, go 
ont in my poor little boat to prevent, that wicked 
Vanderlip from destroying you.” 

“Tam sorry that your beautiful boat was des- 
troyed,” said the earl. “ But you shall have,another, 
and a better, if skilland gold canmake and purchase 
one. But come with me into the cabin, where those 
of your own sex will join me in thanking yon for your 
great service.” 


‘CHAPTER XIL 


“Wat in the name of the foul fiend himself 
are you doing here?” shouted Burt Vanderlip to 
Ralph Markham as he faced the latter on the deck of 
his dismasted sloop. 

“Drifting to destruction, I suppose,” answered the 
diver, moodily. “You see what I’ve done, I tried 
torun the yacht down, and would have done it, if 
the mast had stood. Now we're a wreck.” 

“Yes, through your own stupidity, in putting the 
mainsail on her when the jib. was all she wanted be- 
fore the wind. Any lubber might have known that. 
Clear away the anchors, men; bear a hand with 
them. And get up all the kedges and hawsers. 
Every ounce of tackle we’ye got aboard must go, 
down, to hold us clear of the reef out here.” 

Cool, used to danger of that kind, with a full 
knowledge of all what was necessary to be done, Burt 
Vanderlip soon had his sloop at an anchor, and the 
heavy mast that was thumping alongside cut adrift. 
He did not want to lose his sail, but he could not 
save it, for that and the masts were, for the time, in- 
separable ; and the latter had to go, or it would have 
stove a hole in the sloop’s side. 

“And now, Ralph,” said Vanderlip, after the 
sloop’s drift was checked, and glancing shoreward 
he saw that the yacht had. gained the harbour, 
“come into the cabin, and let’s talk this matter 
over.” 

“ What's the use of talk now ?” growled Ralph, his 
face dark and hopeless. “The yacht has escaped 
us, and Angela is with them, who will keep her if 
they can.” 

“Nonsense, man! I didn’t think you could be 
cowed soeasily. We'll talk first and act afterwards. 
You don’t mean to give up your girl, do yon? If 
you do, I don’t—not if a thousand earls stood in my 
way. Man alive, when luck turns against me I’m 
twice the man that I am when everything goes 
smooth.” 

(aes did she ever come to get off on board the 
yac t?” 

“You know as much about that, Ralph, as I do. 
But off she did get, and she knew in some, way 
what I was going to do. I had persuaded the 
earl that his was in a bad berth, and that the wind 
was going to shift around to the gou’west. I told 
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him there was only seven ‘feet of water in over our 
bar, and I'd have to take him to Black, Omsar’s Creek 
fora harbour. And I meant to put him there too 
hard and fast ever to get out again, and)should bave 
done it if it hadn’t been for her.” 

“How on earth did she learn what you, were going 
to. do 2” 

“She must have listened when you was talkin’ 
to me. But that is neither here ner there now, 
Ralph. The mischief is done, and so far it can’t 
be undone. The thing is now for us to get 
hold of her again and then to fix him, for I'll not 
rest until I've put him where crawfish will 
bait.on him. This blow is nigh its end—by to- 
morrow morning we can go in with the boat and 
have the sloop towed in, or down to Key West for a 
mast. Of course you'll go aboard the yacht and 
claim your girl?” 

“Yes, if she hasn’tgone ashore of herself.” 

“She'll not do. that. after the threat you made as 
you passed astern of the yaeht.” 

“But if this youngiearl.is like the father before him 
he'll not give her.up.” 

“ Then we'll take her, that’s all, The: yacht’s crew 
only numbers. five-and-twenty men, all told—I 
counted ’em. I’ve got.eighteen abonrd the Viper 
that will do just what] tall ‘em+o. In yonder there 
are over two hundred .mep, »wreokers and divers, 
who'll never let a stranger come and steal your 
daughter from you. All you’ve got to dois to put on 
a bold face and claim your oan, and you®l get it. 
You know that.” 

“ Yes,” said Ralph ; but,” ha.added, ina daspond- 
ing tone, “the girl will have her own. story. to tell, 
and the people adl like her better than they do you, 
erme either. She is.a faveuyite, with them all.” 

“ Little, chance will she haye to tell them any story 
while she is on the yacht. And after we get her 
away from there, if ;we can’t keep her away from the 
people we're a couple of numbskaulls, that’s all!” 

“Well, if this, gale;helds up we'll try and work. the 
traverse. I’m only afraid she knows too mueh. If 
the earl should,get a sight of old Letty, my house- 
. keeper, and she should tell all she knows, he'll never 

wait for any risks in that harbour. While I could 
keep anaye on the old woman I feared nothing, but 
) she knows enough, if it is pumped out of her, to open 
the earl’s eyes wider than they ever, hawe been.” 

“You've been a@ foolish man, Ralph Markham, to 
have her.aboyt you;when there is a way.of keeping 

| folks from. telling tales, You ought to have had 
‘her looking for shells. and sponges in, sixty fathom 
of water long ago.” 

“| know it, Burt, but the, shedding of blood isn’t 
in my line now if I can help it.” 

Vanderlip laughed with a coarse chuckle. “If 
you'd told. me that you wanted her out of the way 
she'd have heen,a ghost before this time. But I’m dry 
—dry as a fish out of water, I’ve some old rum 
that I got from that English brig that was wrecked 
on Carysfort. Let’s try a little of it, for we can’t do 
anything now till the wind and sea go down.” 

And Vanderlip went to a cabin cupboard for the 
liquor and mugs to drink it out of. 

“T can’t make as much show in my drinking-ware 
as youcan,” said the wrecker. “ But good rum goes 
just as well out.of tin, or crockery either, as it does 
out, of silver.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 


“ Moruer and sister, here isa little fairy, to whom 
we owe the safety of our yacht, and most likely 
even our lives,” cried the young earl as he led 
Angela into the after cabin of his vessel. 

“Heavens! Whoisshe? And where came she 
from ?” cried his mother, starting to her feet, and 
gazing with a look of wild amazement upon Angela, 
“Tellme, young lady, your name quickly, for surely 
as I live 1 have seen you before.” 

“Lady, the only name I know is Angela Mark- 
ham,” said the young girl, surprised at the strange 
manner of the lady before whom she stood. “If 
you have ever seen me before I do not know when 
or where, for I certainly have no remembrance of 

ou.” 
an Your mother—is she still living ?” 

“No, lady. Iam told that she died when I was 
} very young, and I haveonly a kind of dreamy vemem- 
brance of her.” 

“She did not:live or die here then?” 

“Oh, no, lady. It was somewhere far beyond here. 
The man who calls himself my father will not tell 
‘me anything about her when I ask him. He always 
gets angry and abuses me if I speak of her.” 

“The man who calls himself your father, you 
say,” said the.earl. “Is not that man Ralph Mark- 
ham really your father ?” 

“T donot know. I fear him, but.do not love him 
as a daughter should love a father. And old Letty, 





the housekeeper, has almost. said he was not, and 





she knows. But she is afraid he will kill her, 
therefore she will not tell.me.” 

“Old Letty ? Who is she?” asked the earl. 

“Our housekeeper, sir. She says she knew you 
when you were a babe, If you could see her she 
might tell you what she will not tell me.” 

“T will see her. There is mystery here, which it 
may be my fate to unveil. I do not believe that 
fierce, rude man to be your father. In no feature, 
expression, or look, do you in any manner bear the 
faintest resemblance to him.” 

“There is a mystery, my son,” said the lady- 
“Were we at home in Shropshire I could show 
youa miniature so like this young lady that you 
would be ready to -vow it had been painted for her. 
Were your father alive he would be as much sur- 
prised asI. I wish you would see the person whom 
she calls Letty, who says she knew you when you 
were an infant. If you leasrn who she is. we may dis- 
cover more than you dream of.” 

“ The mystery shall be solved, and that speedily,” 
said the young earl, ‘ And now, sister, do you make 
this young lady as auch at home as possible while I 
go on deck to see to natters there. The gale is yet 
blowing too hard, I fear, for .a boat to. be sent on 
shore, but I think its. strengthis nearly over. When 
it will da to go on shore L will see this Letty my- 
self.” 

“ Yon will have to do. it before, he gets.on shore,” 
said Angela. 

“Ralph Markham you mean. He cannot get on 
shore for some time yet, for he is onthe dismasted 
sloop, and they are out in rough water and will have 
to stay there till the gale is over. And when he 
does come I donot fear him. Nor need you, for if 
he threatens youegain as he did to-day, without you 
wish it, yon.shall never leave the protection we can 
afford you, Shall it not be so, mother ?” 

“ Yes, Plants genet, yes. It is a pleasure.aa well 
asa duty for the strong to protect the weak. Your 
father often made. enemies by so doing, but on his 
death-bed-he never regretted it.” 

“ Angela shall never leave: us, if she will be con- 
tented to stay,” said Gertrude, whohad been intently 
studying her sweet face while this conversation was 
going on. 

“Oh, I wish that I could, but he will come after 
me and I must go. He is terrible when he is angry,” 
said Angela, evidently alluding to her father. 

“No one will frighten my brother from any course 
which he considers right and honourable for him to 
take,” said Gertrude, as she looked with pride on the 
manly form of the earl as he went on deok. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Wuitz Vanderlip and Ralph Markham drank the 
fiery rum which the former had spoken of so highly 
they continued their conversation about the young 
earl, who at that-moment stood so much in the way 
of both of them. 

“You've seen this chap—earl as you call him— 
before,” said Vanderlip. 

“ Not since he was a baby,” said Ralph, moodily. 
“It was his father whom I knew and hated. I 
would have killed him, had I stayed in England, but 
I did something which made the country too hot te 
hold me, and he was at the bottom of the whole 
trouble.” 

“What was it? Anything that will keep you 
from going there now?” 

“Yes. I killed my worst enemy but one in a 
duel.” 

“Bah! That was nothing. Killing a man ina due? 
isn’t murder.” 

“It is in England, especially when you fire before 
the word, as I did, for my opponent was a dead shot,. 
and that was .my only chance.” 

“Oh! that alters the case. What did you fight 
about? Or is that another of your seerets?” 

“We fought about a woman.” 

“ Of course, I might have known that. Was tho 
woman his wife?” 

“Yes, when I shot him. I courted her, and she 
refused me.and married him. That was his death 
warrant, and hers too; for within five years she 
died of grief. But not of grief for him alone. I 
struck another blow of vengeance after his death. 
She had one comfort left and that I took from her.” 

“ Money?” 

“No—something more precious than gold. Rich 
as she was, she would have cast all her wealth into 
the sea before she would have parted with her 
child!” 

“What! did you kill her child?” 

“ No, I did not kill the child. ButT stole her away, 
and to this hour she is ignorant of who her father or 
mother was, unless from her likeness she has been 
recognized ‘by that cursed Earl of Lonsdale. His 
father was the second of the man I shot, and he 
never ceased to persecute me, though I fled abroad, 
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untiJ, returning in disguise, I stole the child and 
then escaped from his observation entirely, though 
a hundred thousand pounds were offered as a reward 
for my arrest and the recovery of the girl!” 

‘A hundred thousand pounds! That is a king’s 
fortune!” 

‘Pooh! What do you know about kings?” 

‘*Nothing except it takes an ace trump to beat 
one,” said Vanderlip, laughing. 

And then he continued : 

“ This same child is the Pearl of the Reef then ?” 

“Yes, and at all hazards I must keep her. She has 
vost me too much to lose her now.” 

“We will keep her,” said Vanderlip, with a 
«mile, as he tossed off his liquor. “ That is, I will 
keep her when we get her out of that chap’s hands. 
And out of them she shall come as sure as the sun 
rises to-morrow.” 

“But how is the question which troubles me,” 
said Markham. 

“We can do it easy enough. You go on board 
and demand her. If he don’t give her up at once 
then I'll go aboard with fifty good men behind me. 
I rather think she'll come then.” 

“I don’t like the idea of going aboard of his 
yacht,” said Markham, musingly. “There might 
be some of the old family servants with him who 
would recognize me. There is an extradition treaty 
in existence which might be brought into use in my 
case, and as sure as I go back there I shall 
sewing.” 

“Well, there are harder ways of dying than 
hanging,” said Vanderlip, with a drylaugh. “But 
there is no use in your running a risk without need 
of it. You write an order for the delivery of your 
daughter, as we'll call her yet awhile, and if I can 
get her by that I will. If not we can soon raise a 
crowd to take her. All we've got to do is to tell 
the fellows ashore that this foreigner is trying to 
steal her away from you. That'll rouse them all, 
and, while the fit is on them, we'll go aboard of his 
craft, and anybody who opposes us will go down— 
down so hard that he’ll never get up again.” 

“The plan is good. As soon as the blow is over 
sve will put it into execution,” said Markham. 





CHAPTER XV. 


“WHA? was the name of that chap, your lordship, 
whom you were about to trust as a pilot?” asked Dr. 
Heavysides, when the earl went on deck, after 
having introduced our heroine to his mother and 
sister. “The fellow, I mean, who left so suddenly 
after that fairy came aboard in a sea-shell ?” 

“* Vanderlip was the name he gave himself, doctor,” 
éaid the earl. 

“It ought to have been Ganderlip, for he looked 
like a goose done brown when she made her appear- 
ance,” said the doctor. “What was his object in 
volunteering his services?” 

“ To wreck this vessel.” 

“The villain! Why didn’t you detain him, your 
lordship, for me te practise on? I’d have given 
a year’s pay to have him under my care for a week. 
I'd have made him hang himself to save his life! 
I'd have made him think me one of Satan’s angels in 
disguise.” 

“Well, I didn’t think of you, doctor. I was willing 
enough to get rid of him in any way; so I made no 
objection to his leaving.” 

“No. You were willing to be relieved by his 
leaving, as the willow-tree said to spring on the first 
of April.” 

“ Ah, doctor, doctor, you will never get over your 
habit.” 

“TI fear not, my lord. Can you tell me why my 
habit is like the nitrate of silver, my lord ?” 

“T cannot, doctor.” 

“ Because, my lord, it ig eaustic, and caustic you 
know is pungent.” 

The earl smiled, and as Captain Cavendish ap- 
proached he asked the old seaman what he thought 
of the weather. 

“The blow is well nigh over, my lord,” said the 
captain. “Itis blowing in puffs, you see, now, just 
as northers generally do when their strength is 
nearly gone.” 

“Tam glad of it,” said the earl. “Do you think 
‘we could get ashore with one of our boats ?” 

“Yes, your lordship, with one of the waist boats 
easily enough. It willbe a hard pull in the face of 
the wind, but the water is smooth just here under 
the lee of the land.” 

“ Well, lower away one of the boats, and man her 
with a stout crew. I am going ashore to see what 
kind of people live about there.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

And the old captain at once gave the nece 
erders, while the young earl returned to the cabin. 

“I am going on shore, Miss Angela,” said he. 


‘s Will you point out the house where I can see the 
old housekeeper whom you have told us about ?” 

“Yes, sir. You cannot miss it. It is the largest 
house, with two cocoanut-trees standing before it.” 

“ Ah! then I shall not have to make any inquiries,” 
said the earl. 

“TI wish you would persuade this person to come 
on board of the yacht, my son,” said his mother. 
“If she knew you-when you were achild she will 
surely know me, and she may be able to answer me 
a question which may settle my mind upon a point 
of vital interest to this young lady. I do not wish 
to raise false hopes in her breast, or I would now 
divulge my belief. But go and see the woman 
she calls Letty, and bring her with you if possible.” 

“T will, dear mother, of course. It was my inten- 
tion from the first to do so.” 

“She will come ina moment, if you only tell her I 
wish her to do it,” said Angela. “Though often 
morose and cross to others, she has ever been kind 
to me, and when he whom I have been taught to call 
father has been harsh and cruel and has threatened 
me with blows, she has interfered and sheltered me 
from him with her own body.” 

“Bless her for that. She shall be no loser for her 
goodness to you,” said theearl. “And now feel at 
home with your new friends, young lady. I shall not 
be long absent from the vessel.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


KNEELING where Angela had left her, gazing on 
the brave girl through the glass, while murmuring 
prayers broke from her withered lips, old Letty, the 
housekeeper, remained until she saw the heroic girl 
safely on the deck of the yacht, and knew by the 
departure of Vanderlip in his boat that the villain 
had been foiled in his designs. 

For one brief minute she had literally held her 
breath in an agony of suspense, for she saw the des- 
perate intention of Ralph Markham to run the yacht 
down with the vessel which he steered. 

But when she saw the sloop pass astern of the 
yacht, and also saw her mast go crashing over the 
side, tears of gratitude ran down her wrinkled 
cheeks, and she murmured words of thankfulness 
to Him whose power to save is above all destroyers. 

She saw by the instant change of course that the 
yacht under the pilotage of Angela was coming into 
the harbour, while the dismasted sloop was obliged 
to come to an anchor to keep from drifting into the 
breakers, where she could not have held together five 
minutes. 

“A braver girl never came from a brave race,” 
she murmured. “And it is heaven’s mercy too 
that she was sent to save those of her own lineage, 
though she knows it not. But he must not remain in 
these waters. Ralph Markham, as he calls himself, 
would peril—aye, he would sell—his own soul to de- 
stroy him. I know that, by the fearful hatred he bore 
his father. The young earl must and shall be warned 
ofhis danger. Were it not for the fearful oath which 
I was forced to take he should know who she is— 
who her parents were. How proudly would he aid 
in restoring her to the estates and title which are 
hers by right. But I have sworn, and my lips are 
sealed! Yet it is a cruel, cruel thing to see herlive 
here among a set of people so far below her. For 
myself I donot care, for my race is well nigh run, 
and I must go down to my grave with this sin onmy 
soul. It is hard—itis a cruel wrong. But I cannot 
help it. The dear child is safe for the time. But 
there will be a terrible storm when he gets ashore. 
He will kill her, if he dares. But he dare not harm 
a hair of her head while Letty Martin lives, forif he 
did, oath or no oath, I’d follow him to his death! Were 
I to tell the mercenary people around here all that I 
know, and what could be made by delivering him to 
the nearest English consul, they would have him 
there, dead or alive. He must not, shall not harm 
her. I suppose she will be on shore soon, for I see 
they are lowering a boat from the yacht. I'll go 
down, and have some tea ready for the poor girl.” 

And the old housekeeper started to put her idea 
into execution. 

Again the table was set out with its snow-white 
cloth, its tasty crockery and silver, and a hurried 
meal was nearly ready, when a knock at the door 
startled Letty, for she knew Angela would not 
knock for admittance, and the rude neighbours did 
not know enough to do so, or if they did never 
exercised the knowledge. 

She hastened to open the door, and her face was 
flushed as she did so, but the pallor of death itself 
came over her countenance as she gazed at a young 
man in a half-naval uniform. She trembled frem 
head to foot, and did not speak for a full minute 
after he addressed her. 

“Ts your name Letty, my good woman ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she stammered at last, “ Letty Martin it was 





once when I did not fear to look any man or woman 











in the face. And you, my lord, are a Lonsdale. [ 
should know the features among a thousand men ali 
strange to me.” 

“Yes, I am Plantagenet, Earl of Lonsdale,” he re- 

lied. 
r “Pardon me, my lord—come in. I expected 
someone else, and the sight of you struck me dumb 
with surprise.” 

“That other was a young girl as beautiful as an 
angel,” said the earl, entering the house. 

“ Aye, and as pure, my lord,” said the old woman, 
with emphasis. 

“T do not doubt it. It can be read in every look, 
every word she utters,” said the earl, earnestly. 
“And now, Letty, that same Miss Angela wishes 
you to go on board of my yacht, where she chooses 
to remain under the protection of my mother and 
sister, until we see how this man Markham, who 
pretends to be her father, means to act.” 

“Your mother, the Lady Henrietta—is she on 
yonder yacht ?” 

“Yes, with Gertrude, my only sister. You seem 
to know my mother, since you name her 80 readily.” 

“T did once, my lord—I did once. J will go with 
you, for something must be done to protect poor 
Angela from the anger of Ralph Markham. I will be 
ready in a few minutes.” 

The old woman left the room, and the young earl, 
who had not taken a seat, moved around, glancing 
with a look of curiosity at the furniture, &c. Sud- 
denly his eye glanced upon the initials and armorial 
bearings engraved on a milk-jug on the tea-table. 

“Heaven! those initials, that crest—how came 
they here ?” he exclaimed. 

Then he examined the other silver on the table, all 
bearing the same mark. 

“Do these articles belong to the man who calls 
himself Ralph Markham ?” he asked, sternly, as tho 
old woman returned to the room hooded and cloaked, 
ready to go with him. 

“ They do, my lord; and I cai see by your face 
that you recognize the arms, if not the name.” 

“T recognized both,” he replied. “And now I am 
almost sure that this Ralph Markham is the man 
whom my father, while he lived, sought with un- 
tiring energy that justice might be done and a holy 
vengeance wrought out. He would have ruined 
himself and his children to have found this man. He 
is dead—but, as I live, if this be the man, my dead 
father’s wishes shall be carried out to the letter. 
You know the man. Is he not——” 

“Oh, my lord, do not ask me. I have sworn a 
fearful oath never to betray him. For the sake oi 
my own life, and to save the life of another dearer to 
me than my own, I took that oath; I must not, 
dare not break it now.” 

“ An oath forced from you in the hour of peril is 
not sacred,” said the earl. “But I will not question 
you now. Come with me to my mother; you shall 
be free to return or stay, as you wish.” 

“T will go, my lord.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE LORD OF KILCHURN. 


THERE is no castle of feudal times in the Western 
Highlands of Scotland that can compete in magni- 
tude with that of Kilchurn; and none throughout 
the land which can be compared to the picturesque 
arrangement of its buildings, or its happy adaptation 
to the situation. It stands upon a projecting, rocky 
height, near the head of Loch Aloe, where the 
Orchy flows into it, overshadowed by majestic 
Ben Cruchen, which rises abruptly in rugged masses 
from the opposite side of the loch, and stands 
paramount among the other lofty mountains that, in 
silent, gloomy pomp, defy the ravages of time. 

In the twelfth century, when almost all Christian 
Europe made common cause to punish the Mussul- 
man rulers of Syria, by the cruel insolence they 
inflicted on pilgrims to the holy shrine of Jerusalem, 
the Scotch, who had before escaped the religious 
mania, furnished a contingent under Prince David, 
brother to King William the Lion. 

Amongst other illustrious chiefs’ who assumed the 
cross and voluntarily left the domestic pleasures of 
home to suffer hardship and suffering in a far-distant 
land, in the cause of religion, was the powerful Lord 
of Kilchurn. 

Wars undertaken to propagate any particular creed 
by force are the most execrable violations of the 
rights of mankind; but at that date, when men 
habitually lived in a state of perpetual feud and 
enmity, they were not likely to reflect whether the 
cause was just or not. In latter times, however, 
after the march of civilization is supposed to have 
raised mankind in the mora! scale, there is no excuse 
for persecutions of this kind. 

It was a lovely summer evening ; the wild moun- 
tain sides glowed with rich tints of purple and greeu, 
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mingled with the golden-coloured gorse and the 
delicate pink of the fragrant dog-rose. A gentie 
preeze, Which fanned the water of the loch, bore on 
its breath the aroma of the heather. The distant mur- 
mur of the mountain hills joined the carol of the lark, 
far up in the blue sky, and the hum of the ever-busy 
bee. The glorious rays of the sun, sinking behind hills 
in clouds of crimson and gold, bathed the noble 
castle ina glow of mellow light. All nature rejoiced 
in the serene beauty of the season. But within the 
noble walls of the castle sorrow reigned. A band 
of pious warriors must quit its portals on the mor- 
row, ere the orb of day again cast his light aslant 
the gray hill-tops, to begin a weary pilgrimage; and 
many wistful eyes {often turned to the east, and 
anxious hearts beat for heroes who might never 
eturn. 

. In the baronial hall was assembled the little band 
who were to accompany their lord, clad in stuff of 
green, girt around with a leathern belt, and armed 
with sword, battle-axe and target—poor resistance 
to the Moorish cimeter, and against the sharp lance 
of the agile sons of the desert; but the rough High- 
landers knew naught beyond their own borders, and 
Palestine, to them, was as mystical as the New World 
to the companions of Columbus. 

The rough walls of the hall were hung with 
primitive tapestry, illuminated with pine torches 
stuck into niches, the lurid glare from which flick- 
ered and smoked in the air that found its way 
through the grated loopholes. Tables groaning be- 
neath solid fare ran down the centre ; but sounds of 
revelry and wassail were hushed, and a sluggish at- 
tempt at mirth occasionally enlivened the repast ; for 
the seat on the dais above the salt was vacant, and 
the laird, whose martial form, bold front and quiet 
dignity claimed their love in peace and confidence 
in war, was soothing the grief of fair Lady Edith, 
who wept in her bower. 

“Compose yourself, my love,” he said. “ Why do 
you fear? I go forth in a holy cause. I shall re- 
turn with honour, and then, gentle treasure of my 
soul, our hearts will only be the richer for this sepa- 
ration.” 

“ Alas ! a prophetic presentiment spreads before my 
view, and whispers in my ears tales of dire portent,” 
she tremblingly replied. “ You bid me hope in vain ; 
for if ever you return it will be to find mea tenant 
of the tomb.” 

“ Nay, nay, cheer up, sweet Edith ; do not wound 
me by such forebodings. My heart is already on 
the rack, and wound it not further by your own 
grief; we must look to the throne of mercy to pro- 
tect me on my way. And now speak to me in accents 
that I can bear with me, to soothe and fortify my 
spirit in a far-away land.” 

“T will be firm,” said the lady, with sudden 
energy, wiping her eyes, and raising her face from 
the manly shoulder to which she clung. “I am 
selfish in my grief, and I will ask heaven to give 
me fortitude to repress this agitation.” 

“Spoken like my own brave wife. Remember, 
Edith, much is expected of you. I leave in your 
hands the entire direction of my estate, and the care 
of our boy. Chill not the budding of his young life 
by weary repining ; and to-morrow let me see those 
sunny smiles which won my heart shining amid your 
tears, like the sun through a spring shower.” 

The first rays of morning had not yet lifted the 
mists which curled on the top of Ben Cruchen when 
the courtyard of Kilchurn Castle sounded with notes 
of preparation. Next the portcullis was raised with 
martial clatter, then the drawbridge fell with a heavy 
rebound, and the rattle of hoofs stamped from under 
the arched gateway. 

First came a proud figure, in full panoply of mail, 
attended by a few men-at-arms, accoutred in armour, 
and followed by a motley band of semi-barbarous 
clansmen on rough ponies, as wild as the riders 
themselves. 

Eastward faced the little devoted band, the red 
cross gleaming on each shoulder, now scaling the 
broken hillside, enamelled with rare Alpine plants, 
and which commanded a view of mountain piled upon 
mountain, until the blue distance blended with the sky. 

Or, descending into a valley, where patches of 
cultivation showed how the people would till the 
soil when they dared, again they skirted a loch, 
sparkling in the sunbeams, broken only by the eddy 
of the trout and the dip of summer insects; again 
they would emerge on the bolder features of a rugged 
scene that rose precipitously, fronted with huge 
masses of stone and loose boulders, matted with 
impenetrable clusters of wild rose and sloe, 
twisted and twined together by the stems of wild 
raspberry ; and the hoarse voice of the waterfall 
responded to the caw of the moor-fowl and the 
shrill plaint of the plover. 

At last the little seaport of Leith was gained, 
where ships awaited Prince David and his band of 
Warriors. 





For the next few vears Sir Somerled was with tho 
army of Coeur de Lion. in Palestine, fighting braveiy 
and sharing all the perils and disasters of that ill- 
conducted crusade. 

Although the Lady of Kilchurn was loth to 
part with her husband, yet, trained in the rough 
school of the age, she possessed an energy which 
forbade her to despair. 

Vested with absolute authority over the vassals 
and her young son Colin, she devoted her resources 
to the improvement of the castle; and the main 
tower, with its dungeons, as dark and loathsome a 
place as could be made, still exhibit her architec- 
tural taste and the rude magnificence of the family. 
But such are the vicissitudes in human affairs that 
the mountain blasts and winter storms now sweep 
through those roofless halls, and the thistle grows in 
the castle yard of this proud relic of feudal grandeur, 
whilst the name of its fair designer is hardly re- 
membered. 

Scotland could scarce boast of a fairer form or 
more beautiful countenance than that of Edith, Lady 
Kilchurn ; and need it be wondered that when mis- 
tress absolute, in addition to rich resources, many 
proud chiefs paid homage at her shrine ? 

Vainly she waited for tidings which never came 
of her lord, until vague rumours reached her that he 
had fallen ; but she was fain not to believe the tale, 
till, as time rolled on and he returned not, she began 
to fear evil, and listened more patiently to the gentle 
words of her neighbour, the Lord of MacConquan- 
dale. 

“You are kind,” she said, “ to seek to soothe my 
fears. If he be dead peace has fled my bosom for 
ever.” 

“ Say not so, lady. Does not nature show us that 
we should never despair? As the genial breeze of 
spring succeeds the hoarse blast of winter, and the 
leafless trees are clothed again with verdure, so will 
the heart cast off its grief,” replied MacConquandale, 
in a fawning voice. 

“T cannot hope. Here I have tasted happiness 
which is dashed for ever from my lips, and here will 
I mourn his loss for ever. Years are gone since my 
lord left me; no word has reached me whether he 
lives or not, and much I fear death or treachery has 
widowed me.” 

“Nay, lady ; happiness is not fled. Many happy 
days, amid new ties and new duties, are in store for 
you. Well we know, if living, Sir Somerled would 
never forget his wife; but his long absence, his 
silence, and the rumours which have found their 
way to our isle, all tell of death. No later than 
yesterday a holy palmer from distant Palestine 
sought my hospitality, and told me how, borne down 
by sickness, the Lord of Kilchurn sank into the 
grave, and——” 

“Sickness, say you?” interrupted the lady, with 
quivering lips, “and Inot with him? Ithought you 
once told me he fell upon the battle-field. How is 
this ?” 

The chief of MacConquandale started like a guilty 
thing ; but, recovering his composure with an effort, 
replied, hastily : 

“ Lady, you know I would suffera thousand deaths 
rather than deceive you. The news as it came to 
me was loose and vague ; such as it was I gave to 
you, and until this pious pilgrim came, who had 
stood by his dying couch, there was room to hope.” 

Thus MacConquandale argued, persuaded and 
flattered. Frequent were his visits to Kilchurn with 
fresh proofs that the lady was really a widow, and 
she began to think none more fitted to replace her 
lost lord than he. 

Well did the wily chief know how it was that no 
news reached Lady Edith of her husband. He had 
seen her before she married, offered her his hand and 
been refused. But he nursed his passion, and when 
Sir Somerled assumed the cross he secretly re- 
solved to rob him of his wife. 

The blind devotion of the clansman to his chief, 
and implicit obedience to his will, enabled MacCon- 
quandale to keep a close watch over Kilchurn Castle, 
and though Sir Somerled had several times dis- 
patched faithful messengers with a token to his 
wife, none reached Loch Aloe; all perished near 
home—on his native» hills—the bodies left to the 
mercy of the hill-fox and crow. 

Neither the heroism nor tho skill of Richard, nor 
the bravery of his army, ‘ *9iled to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from infidel i.e:ds, and the adventures 
Sir Somerled met with on his return were almost as 
romantic as those which befell Coeur de Lion himself. 
The ship which bore him was driven upon the coast 
of Egypt, broken in pieces, whilst those on board 
with difficulty escaped the fury of the waves. 
When they reached the shore it was to fall into the 
hands of hostile Arabs, who made them prisoners, 
and after keeping them some time in a state of 
miserable bondage sold them to a Venetian mer- 
chant, who carried his prey to Constantinople. 





There Sir Someried was accidentaiiy seen dv some 
English merchants. who vaid nis ransom ana hirea a 
vessel to take him home. 

But his dangers and misfortunes were not over yet ; 
detained and tossed by storms he was finally wrecked on 
the coast of Italy, not far from the mouth of the Tiber, 
whence he wandered to Rome. During his involuntary 
sojourn at the Eternal City his mind was much dis- 
quieted by a singular dream, and in those early days, 
when learning was a sealed book to all without the 
cloister, it was natural his superstitious mind should 
seek a solution in the miraculous powers of the 
Church. Only ecclesiastics could conduct matters of 
the most simple kind with regularity and skill, and 
to this powerful influence, which appeared a prodigy 
of wisdom to the uncultured warrior, it was usual to 
refer each trifling affair. 

The monk to whom Sir Somerled confided his 
dream told him the reading of his vision was dire 
calamity portending his family, which only his pre- 
sence could avert, and he counselled his speedy 
departure. 

The Crusades furnished so many matrimonial 
escapades that it required little clear-sightedness to 
understand the phantom which the knight’s anxiety 
had conjured up. 

On the north side of Loch Aloe, where lofty 
Cruchen throws dark shadows over the water, 
nestled amid the green birch foliage of the wooded 
shore, was a little rough cot of baked mud thatched 
with heather. At the door of this hut one sultry 
day a tired man in travel-stained garments, soiled 
and torn, knocked. It was opened by an aged crone, 
who gazed on the stranger with astonishment and 
awe, for on his broad slouched hat he wore an es- 
callop, borne only by those who had looked on the 
clear blue sky of Galilee. For a brief space they 
stood with eyes riveted on each other, then the 
wanderer slowly raised his hat and left his counte- 
nance exposed to her view. 

“ Art thou really flesh and blood, or a spirit sent 
from heaven to harrow up my soul?” exclaimed the 
old woman, rushing forward and peering earnestly 
into his face. 

“A pilgrim, I—a stranger in my father’s house. 
Me, whom the oppressor’s hand has crushed—chains 
and a dungeon have been my portion. For three 
years these limbs have borne the galling fetters of a 
foreign land.” 

“Good St. Andrew! ’tis my noble lord—the boy I 
nurtured on my bosom—he lives whom these aged 
arms caressed!” cried the aged foster-mother, rais- 
ing her hands to heaven. 

“ But what of my wife? speak! and my child too!” 
he hastily enunciated. 

“ Alas!” sighed the crone, the joy depicted on her 
features changing suddenly to grief. “Allis gaisiy 
in the castle, and preparation for the nuptial feast. 
This night the Lady of Kilchurn is to wed the Laird 
of MacConquandale.” 

“Is Lady Edith willing, did you hear?” he de- 
manded, impatiently. 

“No, no! Long she refused every suitor, but no 
tidings having come from you since you left Leith, 
she is fain to believe the reports of your death, and 
at last consented to receive MacConquandale fora 
husband.” 

“This is strange, passing strange!” he muttered, 
“but I will see Edith and hear the truth from her 
own lips. If this disguise foiled the eyes of my 
faithful old nurse. I surely am safe from discovery. 
Do you know whence the rumour of my death 
arose ?”” 

“ My lady had it from MacConquandale.” 

Something unlike a benediction fell from the lips 
of Sir Somerled as he turned his steps towards the 
castle, and whilst he followed the windings of Orchy 
the sound of bagpipes and other festive noises from 
the foresters assembled to honour the occasion wero 
wafted to his ears. He crossed the drawbridge and 
entered the castle gates—at such happy seasons 
open to all—unchallenged and disregarded, a melan- 
choly contrast to the brave chieftain who issued from 
those portals a few years since. ' 

While he stoodin the court-yard mutely gazing on 
the scene of riot which met his view he was rudely 
asked by a scullery boy what he wanted. 

“To have my hunger satisfied and my thirst 
quenched,” he replied, with a tinge of his native 
bearing. 

“Follow me then,” said the boy, leading the way 
into the ample kitchen, filled with bustling menials, 
busy cooking vast stores of provisions, and where 
food and liquor were plentifully set before him. 

“It ill becomes one who has slaked his thirst in 
Jordan,” he said, “to be waited on by menials. I 
may only drink from the lady’s hand. Go call her 
hither, to do me this small favour.” 

Such was the veneration in which pilgrims from 
the Holy Land were held that his request was at 
once conveyed to Lady Kilchurn, who speedily ap. 
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peared bearing a silver cup of spiced wine in her hand. 
Though exposure and suffering had set their stamp 
on Sir Somerled it was not so with his wife, who 
appeared to his eyes more comely than ever, as she 
stood before him in a skirt of plaid scarlet jacket 
trimmed with gold lace and buttons of rare gems. 

It was fastened at the neck with the curiously 
engraved brooch he knew so well, and girt around the 
waist with a belt of silver, his first gift; but what 
pleased him most to see was the knots of ribbon 
that decorated her luxuriant tresses—she had not 
laid aside her head-dress of fine linen, the mark of a 
married woman. 

The hand of Sir Somerled shook with trepidation 
as he took the cup and drained it to her health, but 
as he gave it back he dropped into ita ring, her 
parting gift, which he had securely kept, and it had 
been as a talisman to him in all his trials. With 
much delight she recognized the token, and, instantly 
throwing herself into the palmer’s armas, to the utter 
surprise of the servitors, exclaimed; 

“My husband! my husband!” 

A shout such as had not shaken those walls for 
years instantly rent the air, to be taken up by the 
clansmen in the court-yard, and re-echoed in loud 
strains by the pipers, who made the welkin ring to 
the “Campbell’s Salute.” 

The Laird of MacConquandale was allowed to 
depart in safety, but the son and successor of the 
Crusader, Sir Colin of Glenorchy, surnamed Dhu, or 
Black, afterhis father’s death, attacked MacConquan- 
dale, and took away his lands. M. R. 





FACETIZ. 

A Prop-rr Reason.—Why are seeds, after being 
sown, like the gate-posts of your garden? Because 
they are put in the ground to prop-a-gate. 

COULDN'T BE FOOLED, 

A genuine Irish damsel, fresh from the green soil 
of her native land, seeing an advertisement in a 
newspaper, to the effect that a chambermaid was 
wanted at 72, Baker Street, quickly donned her best 
bib and tucker, and made application at No. 27 
of the same street, when the following dialogue 
oceurred : 

Lady of the House: “ What’s wanted ?” 

Girl: “You advertized for a:chambermaid.” 


Lady: “You must be mistaken: I do my own 
work.” 

Girl: “No, I am not; it was in the morning 
paper.” 

Lady: “ Where did it say inquire?” 


Girl: “ At No. 72, Baker Street.” 

Lady: “This is No, 27. No. 72 is farther up the 
street.” 

Girl: “ This may be 27 coming down the street ; but 
I came up as I came here, and that makes it No. 72. 
You can’t fool me.” 

A Saw-Sza Repiy.—A carpenter took a holiday, 
and went to Gloucester. When he returned home 
his friends asked him what he saw. ‘“ Why,” he re- 
plied, “ I saw the sea, and now I see the saw.” 

ENGAGED THOUGH NOT AskED —A young lady, ifa 
visitor knocks at the front door, will sometimes send 
word “engaged,” though she never had an offer in 
her life. 

Tue APoTHECARY.—A man who mixes drugs of 
which he knows little, to pour into a body of which 
he knows less, to cure a disease of which he knows 
nothing. 

A Wetcome Fatz.—An Irishman having been told 
that the price of bread had fallen exclaimed, “ This is 
the first time that I ever rejoiced at the fall of my 
best friend.” 

AN old sportsman, who, at the age of eighty-three, 
was met bya friend riding very fast, was asked what 
he was in pursuit of.-“ Why, sir,” replied'the other, 

‘lam riding after my eighty-fourth year.” 

A PHYSICIAN who attended Fontenelle once found 
him drinking coffee. “ My good sir,” said this sage 
descendant of Galen, “I am astonished to see you 
swallowing the infusion of that pernicious berry— 
coffee isaslow poison!” “I think,” said Fontenelle, 
“jit must be slow, for I have drunk it with great 
perseverance for more than forty years.” 

ABBREVIATION.—A young lady asked a gentleman 
the meaning of the word “surrogate,” and he ex- 
plained it to her as “ a gate through which parties 
go to get married.” “ Then I imagine,” said the lady, 
“ that it is a corruption of the words ‘ sorrow gate.’” 
“You are right,” said he, “as woman is an abbre- 
viation of woe to man.” 

Donic the trial of a case a pauseoccurred, during 
which the judge, counsel and clients indulged in non- 
sense appropriate to the occasion. At last one of the 
visitors propounded the following conugdrum: ** Why 











does a lawyer enter on and continue in, and at last 
abandon his profession?” Ne vane could give 2 rea- 
sonable reason for all this, except the judge, who said 
that he entered on the legal profession with an en- 
thusiastic desire to enforce justice on all sides ; con- 
tinued in it to make a fortune; and finally abandoned 
it in disgust. This was voted good, but it was not 
an answer to the conundrum; and the suitor being 
called upon, said that the reason a lawyer enters 
upon his profession is that he may “get on;” that 
he continues in it to get honour, and finally abandons 
it to get honest. 
FAST. 

If there is anything in our language that puzzles 
a Frenchman it is the different significations of the 
same word. The perplexities of a persevering mon- 
sieur arising from our word “fast” are more nume- 
rous than one would suppose, as for instance: 

“ Zis horse, sair, he go queek, what you say ?” 

“Yes, heisa fast horse.” 

“ Ah! pardon, monsieur, but your friend say he 
make fast his horse, and. he tie him to post so he no 
go at all.” 

“ Very true, he is made fast by being tied.” 

“ Ah, zat cannot be; he cannot go fast; but what 

you call a man zat keeps fast?” 
“Oh, he is a good man who,does not eat on fast 
days.” 
“But I have seen one bon vivant, who eat and 
drink and ride,and do every sing. Ze people say he 
is a bad man—he is very fast.” 

“True, thatis called living a fast life.” 

“ Ah, certainment ; zen all ze days of his life moost 
be fast days.” 

“ Certainly they are.” 

“Eh bien! Does he eat every day ?” 

“ Certainly he does.” 

“ Zen how can he keep fast?” 

“Why, he keeps going, to be sure.” 

“ Mais, tenez! You tell me to stand fast when you 
want me to keep still, and go fast when you wish me 
to run—diable take ze fast.” 

In Kaffirland a man is not allowed to speak to his 
wife’s mother, nor can she live in the same hut. If 
they meet on the road one covers his face with a 
shield and the other with her hands, and thus they 
separate. Some of our married men with trouble- 
some mothers-in-law think of petitioning the Legis- 
lature for some such law as exists in Kaffirland. It 
is thought to be a great improvement over civilized 
custom. 

MIND AND MUSCLE. 

Brown, who has been editing a weekly paper ata 
small town, went through here afew days ago, on 
his way in search of employment. Smith met him 
in the reading-room of the hotel just before he left 
here, and asked him how he happened to abandon 
his paper. 

“ You see,” said Brown, “Green and I started the 
thing in copartnership, and as he is nothing of a 
writer, it was agreed between us that I should edit 
the paper, and he should do the press-work, &c. 
This arrangement struck me after awhile as being 
unfair; so I said to Green one day, ‘Green, I don’t 
like the way the work in this office is divided. I 
think, inasmuch as you merely work with your 
muscle while I work with my brain, you ought to 
allow me a bigger share of the profits. Brains ought 
to command a higher price than muscle.’ 

“* All that may be true,’ said Green, ‘but look 
here, Brown, considering the large amount of muscle 
I've got, and the very small amount of brains you’ve 
got, I don’t think you have a right to say a word.’ 

“ After that,” continued Brown, “ I felt that in jus- 
tice to myself, I couldn’t associate on equal terms 
with Green any longer, and so I sold out my interest 
in the concern and left.” 


Reapy Wir.—A girl in one of our public schools 
applied to her teacher yesterday for leave to be ab- 
sent half a day on the plea that they had company 
at home. The teacher referred her to the printed 
list of reasons that the School Committee think 
sufficient to justify absence, and asked her if her 
cage came under any of them. She naively replied 
that it might come under the head of “ domestic 
affliction.” Her wit should have procured for her 
the desired boon—but the rules are ‘so strict. 

THE PraNororte Crists.—In a concert-room, 
while one of our astonishing pianists was executing a 
sonata with his left hand only, although he hada 
perfect use of both, a lady demanded of the gentle- 
man by whom she was accompanied: “Who, in 
your opinion, is the most astonishing pianist?” “In 
truth, madam, they are all so astonishing that I con- 
fess your question is emb i lf among the 
players of that instrument there were one whose 
aim was not to astonish I should not hesitate in 
declaring him the most astonishing ofall.” “But 
which is he that gives you so much pleasure?” 
“That is more easily answered ; he that fatigues me 





the least.” “You are a barbarian!” “No! I an 
only.a victim.” ‘ You do not like the piano? ?? wy 
like the piano much, but not the pianist.” “How, 
then, do you wish the piano should be played ?” 
“As the violin, the violoncello, the clarinet, the 
hautboy, or the flute, as they sing ; that is to sa 
with feeling, with expression. I would have fewer 
notes, and more meaning; less address, and more 
sentiment; less impetuosity, and more elegance: 
less of noise and more of tone; I would they should 
not abuse the resources of so rich, so powerful an ip- 
strument, and use them not as an end, but as 
means.” “You are too unreasonable |” 


Nor a little amusement was created an evening or 
two since by the appearance, in the parquette of a 
fashionable theatre, of two Jack Tars, one of whom 
was armed with a huge marine-glass, through which 
he and his companion at intervals viewed the female 
beauties on the stage. A wag sitting near, while 
one of the sailors was attentively regarding the exe- 
cution of a pas deux, suddenly called out, “ What 
craft is that ahead 2” The ruling passion, strong 
in the midst of his amusement, prompted the almost 
instant reply: “A schooner in distress, scudding 
under bare poles!” A roar of laughter at this point 
caused a sudden disappearance of the marae-glass. 


A HrInt TO THE CommitTEr.—By the new Re- 
distribution Bill, Luton is to haye-a member. The 
value of this proposed addition to the House is very 
doubtful, for to represent Luton properly its M.P. 
must be a man of straw!—Punch. 


THE: TWO MEN OF THE TIME. 
Deeper which is he, 
Bizzy or Dizzy ?—Punch. 

AnoTHER CHANCE ror Eptscopacy.—When the 
Franchise Bill comes before the House of Lords it is 
understood that Lord Lyttelton will propose a clause 
providing for Suffragan Bishops.— Punch. 

Hacxney v. Hopsy.—The House sniggered when 
it heard of the Government intention to give two 
Members to Haekney. Why should there not be 
representatives for Hackney when Hobbies are so 
fully represented ?--Punch. 


A Proressionat View or Txtnes.— Kerrmyne 
the painter’s “incumbrance ” recently presented him 
with two daughters exactly alike. The young people 
are not called, as in ordinary cases, twins, but replicas. 
_ h. 

Busy Bs.—Of all nations the Belgians may fairly 
claim to be the most hard-working, for even in the 
midst of their pleasures their industry is unremitting, 
judging by the amount of Brussels “ application” 
that there was at the ball at the Hétel de Ville.— 
Punch. 

Great Fricut or Locusts.—We read of a great 
number of locusts seen about Rome. They are of the 
variety known to naturalistaas L. clericalis, and may be 
known by their long black, gray, or brown envelopes, 
and the little bare patch on the tops of their heads. 
They are awfully greedy, and generally feed on the 
fat of the land where they settle._-Puach. 

Tue Riecnt Maw In THE RicuT Piace.—The 
Hall of Merchant Taylors was well chosen as the 
scene of Mr. Disraeli’s latest proof that the Tories 
are your only true Radicals after all. Turning 
coats is tailor’s work, and turning coats for the profits 
of office ought to be just the work that Merchant 
Taylors can appreciate.— Punch. 

Ricuts or Common.—The only fee’d that is 
allowed on Doctors’ Commons must, we presume, be 
a duly qualified practitioner.— Fun. 

A DerputaTion.—The papers, under the heading 
“a gorilla hunt,” state that three gigantic specimens 
of the species made their escape the other day from 
a caravan at Belper. The account goes on to state 
that “after consulting together on the top. of the 
caravan they all set out for Derby.” The noble ear! 
no doubt received the deputation with his usual 
urbanity, but as yet no account of what transpired at 
the meeting has appeared in those organs, which 
wonld of course be supplied with the monkeys.—Fur. 


DANGEROUS DREssES.—The poet says that whereas 
the other animals behold the earth looking down- 
wards, man had given to him a sublime aspect, and 
was ordered to view heaven, and lift an erect coun- 
tenance towards the stars. He should mind how he 
obeys this command at an evening Other- 
wise he will cause every lady that he goes near to 
tear her train. Im descending out of a theatre he 
had better not raise his eyes heavenwards ; but on 
the contrary direct them carefully below. If ‘he does 
not, he will most likely be tripped up, and tumble 
down the steps. It will be dangerous, so long as the 
present fashion of long dresses lasts, to venture ou 
going tothe play or the opera to hear Beethoven. 
ozart,or Shakespeare. A ormance which 





or 
induces an elevated state of mind, apt to be accom- 
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panied, unconsciously, by 2 gaze.in a corresponding 
direction, subjects any respectable man who may go 
and hear it to the risk of breaking his neck. Per- 
haps, as women have taken to dresses of the nature 
of tails, men, for their part, might as well take to 
going on all-fours.—Punch. 
INTERESTING TO ORNITHOLOGISTS. 
TimE.—Larly Spring. 

Jan: “ Weather’s turned mild, Tom. 

ookoo yes’day !” 
, Tom: “Git ‘long! 
reck’n!” 

Jan: “Noa, *twasn’t. 
1'll swear !”—Fun, 

Very APPROPRIATELY.—If Greece and Rome are 
represented at the French Exhibition, might not 
their productions be appropriately ranged in “class 
six” ?—Fun, 

A (N)AG-GRAVATING PROPOSAL. 
Scenz.—Hampstead Heath on Sunday Morning. 

Cad (to Curate on his way to his duty): Now's yer 
chance, sir. Here’s the ’oss as’ll take yer all round 
the ‘eath in a canter before church time !—Fun. 


I heerd the 
A two-legged gookoo, I 


’Twas a proper gookoo, 








STATISTICS. 


Ten Years’ Discount.—Annexed is a statement 
showing the fluctuations in the rate of discount at 
the Bank of England during the ten years ending 
June, 1867. It will be seen that twice in the ten 
years has the rate been at 10 per cent.:—1857: 
June 18, 6 per cent. ; July 16, 53; October 8, 6; Oc- 
tober 12,7; October 22, 8; November 5, 9; 9, 10; 
December 24, 8. 1858: January 7, 6 per ceut.; 
January 14, 5; January 28,4; February 4, 3}; Feb- 
ruary 11, 3; December 9, 2}. 1859: April 28, 3} 
per cent.; May 5, 43; June 3, 33; June 9, 3; July 
14, 24. 1860: January 19, 3 per cent.; January 
31,4; March 29, 44; April 12,5; May 10,44; May 
24,4; November 8, 44; November 138, 5; Novem- 
ber 15, 6; November 29, 5; December 31,6. 1861: 
January 7, 7 per cent. ; February 14, 8; March 20, 
7; April 4,6; April 12,5; May 16,6; August 1, 5; 
August 15, 44; August 29,4; September 19, 3}; 
November 7, 3. 1862: January 29, 24 per cent.; 
May 22, 3; July 10, 24; July 27, 2; October 3, 3. 
1863: January 15, 4 per cent.; January 28, 5; Feb- 
ruary 20,4; April 23, 3}; April 30,3; May 16, 3}; 
May 21, 4; November 2, 5; November 9, 6; De- 
cember 2, 7; December 38, 8; December 24, 7. 1864: 
January 20, 8 per cent.; February 11, 7; February 
25,6; April 16,7; May 2,8; May 5, 9; May 19, 8; 
May 26, 7; June 16, 6; July 25,7; August 4, 8; 
September 8, 9; November 10, 8; November 24, 7; 
December 15, 6. 1865: January 10, 5} per cent. ; 
January 26,5; March 4, 44; April 27, 4; May 11, 
44; May 25, 4; June 8, 3}; June 20, 3; August 5,4; 
September 28, 44; October 2, 5; October 5, 6 ; Oc- 
tober 7, 7; November 23, 6; December, 28, 7. 1866: 
January 6, 8 per cent.; February 22, 7; March 
16,6; May 3,7; May 8,8; May 11,9; May 12, 10; 
August 16,8; August, 23,7; August 30,6; Septem- 
ber 6, 5; September 27, 44; November 8, 4; De- 
cember 20, 3}. 1867: February 7, 3 per cent. ; May 
30,2}. In 1858 there were 6 changes; in 1859, 5; 
in 1860, 11; in 1861, 11; in 1862, 5; in 1863, 12; 
in 1864, 15; in 1865, 16; and in 1866, 14. These 
arid figures are a reflection of our commercial history 
during the last ten years. 


A CATALOGUE has been published of the meteoric 
stones and meteoric irons in the Museum of the 
Geological Survey at Caleutta. Of the stones there 
are 137 specimens, of the irons 90: a collection 
scarcely to be matched in the world. When the 
arrangement shall be completed for bringing together 
under one roof .the “Indian Museum,” to comprise 
the collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal as 
well as the foregoing, the number of specimens will 
be multiplied. 

Lec Lecenps.—Is it a recognized fact amongst 
naturalists that thrushes acquire new legs and cast 
the old ones when about ten years old? A great 
many persons in this neighbourhood give what 
appear well-authenticated instances of this, one of a 
thrush belonging to a clergyman at Stanwix, near 
Carlisle, which was visited and examined by many 
when the change was going on, another near White- 
haven, &c. The matter has been brought under my 
notice now on looking through the library of a de- 
ceased friend of mine who was a very close observer 
of nature. At the end of “Swainson’s Birds” he 
has made the note, “A thrush kept in a cage at 
Lyneside (Kirklinton), said to be about ten years of 
Ry has Porro! ncapiond a pom pete a begs, the 
old ones drying up an ing off. e first time 
J saw the bind the adbay «og de: protruding from 
4 





the front of the knee-joint, and looked soft and light- 
coloured. On my second visit they had lengthened 
considerably, but were not of any use to the bird. 
Afterwards I saw it when the new feet were used, 
and the old ones shrivelling up, soon after which the 
old feet dropped off.” I have heard him speak of 
the circumstance, and express regret that he had not 
secured the cast-off legs as an evidence for unbe- 
lievers.—W.D. 








THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Ang there many, do you think, 

In this world’s capricious school, 
Who to common chance and change, 
Such as mark life’s daily range, 

Rightly fit the Golden Rule: 
“See ye unto others do 
That ye would they did to you”? 
Say that I am weak of will, 

You a conscious strength display ; 
Tf I fall you sneer and shrink. 

Aye, but did you pause and think— 

“Tf his need were mine to-day?” 
“See ye unto others do 
That ye would they did to you.” 


Churl am I, and you high-born ; 

If I rise, and call you mate, 
You your haughty hand withhold. 
Aye, but bide the rule of gold— 

“Tf there were a change of state ?” 
“See ye unto others do 
That ye would they did to you.” 


You have power, and I no jot; 
If I be not supple-kneed 
You must break what will not bend. 
Aye, but power hath change and end— 
“Tf you were the stubborn reed ?” 
“ See ye unto others do 
That ye would they did to you.” 


Still, through all the scheme of life 

Is this golden rule of truth 
Read awry: “ It is,” -we say, 
“ Far too hard for human clay ”— 

“ Scribes and Pharisees,” forsooth !— 
“See ye unto.others do 
What ye would they did to you.” 

C, D. G. 





GEMS. 


FLATTERY is a sort of bad money to which vanity 
gives currency, 

FrrienpsuiP is the shadow of the evening which 
strengthens with the setting sun of life. 

SLANDER not others because they have slandered 
you; bite not.a reptile because you have felt his 
bite. 

Ir is not in the power of a good man to refuse 
making another happy, where he has both ability and 
opportunity. 

Ir is according to nature to be merciful; for no 
man that hath not divested himself of humanity can 
be hard-hearted to others without feeling a pain in 
himself. 

Fient hard against a hasty temper. Anger will 
come, but resist it strongly. A spark may set a 
house on fire. A fit of passion may give you cause 
to mourn all your life. Never revenge an injury. 

PLEASURE which cannot be obtained but by un- 
reasonable or unsuitable expense must always end 
in pain ; and pleasure which must be enjoyed at the 
expense of another’s pain can never be such asa 
worthy mind can delight in. 

Tr is not high crimes, such as robbery and murder, 
which destroy the peace of society, so much as the 
village gossip, family quarrels, jealousies, and bick- 
erings between neighbours—meddlesomeness and 
tattling are the canker-that eat into all social happi- 
ness. 








A SportsMAN Kintep By A T1GER.—The Central 
India Times of April 27 announces the death of 
Lieut. Keith, of the Royal Artillery, and gives the 
following particulars: —“ Lient. Keith, with two 
brother officers, went out for a shikar about three 
weeks since, A fortnight ago they were after a 
large boar, which, suddenly charging Lieut. Keith, 
who was mounted, bowled him and his horse over. 
He had his right arm and side paralyzed by the fall, 
was insensible for about thirty hours, and totally dis- 
abled for sport for ten d#ys. On the 22nd inst., 
about two p.m., the party was on a beat. in high 
jungle; the two other gentlemen got up into their 
trees, but Lieut. Keith had not strength to climb 
the one allotted to him, He consequently stood at 





the foot of it in high grass. A large tiger bounded by, 
which Lieut. Keith mortally wounded. It passed 
him about twenty yards off, but, having spied, turned 
and attacked him. Keith had not the power, so 
weak was he from the effects of the recent accident, 
to cock his second rifle. The beast knocked him 
down by a blow on the side, and, after seizing him 
three times with his mouth in the thigh and leg, died 
on the top of the officer. He was, however, able to 
crawl away and await the arrival of his brother 
sportsmen, who immediately sent him in with all dis- 
patch. The real cause of death was not the result 
of any injuries actually inflicted upon him by the tiger, 
but the shock that the nervous system must have 
received within a frame already weakened and shat- 
tered by the previous accident.” It further appears 
that at the time when Lieut. Keith fired at the 
tiger the animal had not yet begun to go away from 
him—that is, still had its full side to him. It is 
scarcely twelve months ago that a brother officer of 
his was killed by a panther when out on a shooting 
excursion from Kamptee. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tue bark of hickory or sweet walnut placed 
wherever red ants abound will very soon cause 
them to disappear. 


Loss or Hatr.—One of the most unpleasant con- 
sequences of early neglect is the constant falling off 
of hair. We do not allude to the loss of the hair 
dependant on age—that is a natural consequence of 
our infirmity, and cannot be regarded in the light of 
a disorder, but instances in which the hair has be- 
come thin, even to disfigurement, in early life are far 
from being uncommon, and if neglected must ter- 
minate in confirmed baldness. ‘This excessive 
loosening of the hair, however, is far from being 
so irreparable as is generally imagined, and if 
proper treatment be adopted the hair will grow 
fresh and assume all its original vigour and strength. 
The head must be bathed daily with cold water 
into which a little ean de Cologne has been poured, 
and the scalp should then be brushed until the skin 
becomes red and a warm glow is produced. Cold 
water is one of the finest cosmetics known, and has 
this advantage, that while in almost every instance it 
improves the hair, in no case can it do injury. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TENPENNY, two-shilling, and five-shilling postage- 
stamps will shortly be issued by the Government— 
the tenpenny ones are of a light brown colour, the 
two-shilling ones of a light blue colour, and the five- 


shilling ones of a light pink colour. The five-shil- 
ling ones will be much larger than any hitherto 
issued. The postage-stamps in circulation will 
shortly be respectively of the value of 1d., 2d., 3d., 
4d., 6d., 9d., 10d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. 

Ace. or Nracara.—Many eminent geologists 
affirm that the eroding power of the swift-rolling 
waters of the Columbia, Potomac, and Missouri could 
not, on an average, effect the stupendous erosions 
alluded to in less than 40,000 years; and Sir Charles 
Lyell asserts, after personal study and close search- 
ing and accurate observation of the nature and 
properties of the Silurian rocks of the Niagara bed, 
and of the average annual rate of the erosion at 
present, that the strength of the eroding power, 
great though it be, could not possibly have effected 
the retreat of the cataract to its modern site in less 
than 35,000 years.—The Twin Records of Creation. 

INTERESTING AUTOGRAPHS.—Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, of Leicester Square, have concluded the sale 
of a very large and curious collection of autograph 
letters. Amongst the more curious lots were the 
following :—64—Letter of Richard Baxter, 41. 2s. 6d. ; 
135—Letter of Sir Thomas Browne, 6/. 2s. 6d. ; 
274-5—T wo letters of Daniel De Foe, 13/. 15s,; 314 
—Signature of Sir Francis Drake to an official fetter, 
71.; 322—Letter of Graham of Claverhouse, 67. 15s.; 
344—Letter of Erasmus, 9/. ; 412—Letter of Garrick 
respecting Home's “Douglas,” 67. 5s.; 419—Letter 
of Edmund Gibbon, 6. 10s.; 616—Letter of John 
Locke, 8/.; 821—Letter of William Penn, 5/.7s. 6d. ; 
889—Letter of the heroic Madame Rolande, 51. ; 
905—Letter of Lady Rachel Russell, 7/.; 950—Letter 
of Smollet, 67. 10s.; 970—Letter of Wentworth, 
Parl of Strafford, 87. 5s.; 1,070—Letter of General 
Wolfe, 52. 5s.; 1,806—Letter of Henry IV., 3/. 15s. ; 
1,333—Letter of Louis XVI, 41. 10s. ; 1,850—Letter 
of Catherine de Medici, 41.; 1,485—Series of cor- 
respond dd d to the Earl of Essex while 
Minister at the Court of Turin ; 1732-36—25/. 10s. ; 
1,451 — Letter of John Locke, 7/.; 1,466-1,517— 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 40/. 10s. 6d. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. D.—Your handwriting is very good. 

L. S. A.—See our answer to “E. A. L.” 

A Wett-Wisner.—Any volume of Tut Loypon Reaper 
may be obtained of the publisher. 

Ap,.—In purchasing carpets, if your aim be durability, 
which it should be, select those of small patterns, as they 
are made of the best cloth. 

AmaTEuR.—We do not know the particular article you 
name. Why not apply to a bird-staffer, who will gladly sup- 
ply you with it? 

Fanyy.—Your handwriting is not bad, but the only way to 
improve it is by continued practice, and strict attention to 
the rules of caligrapby. 

A Recuiar Susscriser.—1. Assuredly the dictionary de- 
finition must decide your wager. 2. The men who take the 
coal from the mines are not colliers but miners. 

Leorotp.—Literary effusions when approved and inserted 
by editors in their journals are paid for. Authors do not 
pay to have them inserted. 

L. J. H.—The mother being absent, the grandmother of the 
child can claim it. How can you, a mere paid nurse, ima- 
gine your claim to the child's care to be better than that of its 
nearest blood relation ? 

Cora—A good preventive against flies touching gilded 
frames or glasses is to boil three or four leeks in a pint of 
water, and then with a gilding-brush wash them over with 
the liquid ; the flies will not go near the articles so washed. 

J. WaLker.—To take stains out of ivory use a little pre- 
pared white chalk, with some sweet oil and sal volatile, and 
form into a paste; mubit on wet with a piece of wash-leather, 
let it remain until dry, then brush it off; to polish it rub 
well with the palm of the hand. 

H. De Artaur.—1. A white rose is one which has « very 
slight tinge of red in its composition ; the term rose does not 
necessarily imply red—for instance, there is the yellow rose. 
2. Your writing admits of greatimprovement. 3. Colour of 
hair reddish brown. 

Eve.—A good remedy for the hair turning gray and falling 
off is the following: Distil 2 1b. of honey, a handful of rose- 
mary, and 12 handfuls of the tendrils of a grape vine, in- 
fused in a gallon of new milk; about 2 quarts of water will 
be obtained from this, which apply to the hair frequently. 

Icroramus.—Being so young, you may by patience and 
perseverance easily accomplish your aim; procure an edu- 
cational course, and apply yourself vigorously to its various 
branches; constant reading and study will imperceptibly 
improve your memory. You require practice in your writing, 

Anos.—Zollverein, or Toll-Union, was the name of the con- 
federation known in this country as the Prussian Commer- 
cial Union. It was renewed in 1841, and was to have ended 
in 1853, but at a meeting of the German Diet it was agreed 
to be continued till December 31, 1865. . 

Justix.—A good way to prevent the rays of the sun from 
passing through windows is by pounding some gum traga- 
canth toa powder and putting it for twenty-four hours to 
dissolve in the white of some eggs, well beaten; lay a coat 
of this on your glass with a soft brush, and let it dry. 

Lorp Asucrort.—There is no palm-tree indigenous to Eng- 
fand ; on Palm-Sunday young people supply themselves with 
what they call palm-leaves, but which are really branches of 
the willow. There are numerous varieties of the palm, most 
of which are represented in the great palm-houses in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. 

BaLpwin.—The best remedy against the blistering of the 
hands by rowing or fishing, or of the feet by walking, is to 
light a tallow candle; let the tallow drop into cold water (to 
purify it from salt), then mix the tallow with a little brandy, 
- any other strong spirit, and rub it well into the hands or 

eet. 

Eva.—A good way to fumigate rooms is to put one table- 
spoonful of salt, and a little powdered manganese in a deep 
cup, add, four or five different times, a quarter of a wine- 
glass of strong vitriolic acid. At every addition of the 
acid the vapour will come in contact with the malignant 
miasmata and destroy them. 

L. Cutnn.—There are public schools for boys and girls in 
nearly every district of London and its suburbs in which 
pupils have to pay, per quarter or week, a sum so small that 
they are charities without the name. We may name St 
Mark's Colle Brompton, and The Schools, Reontemen 
Oval. In both of these the children are of the highest re- 
spectability, although the sum paid is almost nominal. 

Cuantes.—Since the reign of James I., who founded the 
Epsom Meeting during his residence at Nonsuch, its imme- 
diate locality has been regarded as classic ground by the 
race-loving public. In the little parish of Woodmansterne 








is Lambert's Oaks, formerly an inn, but latterly a place of 
some interest to the Jockew Club. as it gave the name to the 


house by a single brick. 4. With an income of over 200), 
year. we do not think vou could “ better yourself :” indeed. 


j famous Oaks Stakes at Epsom Races. The house. whica | w yuage trom your cuestions. cur candid Opmion fs thay 


atands high, and commanas very fine views. was erected py 
@ society called the “ Hunters’ Club;” it afterwards became 
the residence of the eleventh Earl of Derby, whose grana- 
son much improved it, and in 1779 he originated the famed 
Oaks Stakes; in the following year the earl started the 
Derby Stakes, so named out of compliment to its noble 
founder. 

H.C. B.—1. From yourstatement your case is rather hard. 
If your creditors will not give you time they can only pro- 
ceed against youin the county court, the judge of which will, 
if you state your case properly, give you the time your cre- 
ditors refuse—at least, make an order for peveeens by instal- 
ments. 2. Your houseliold goods cannot be seized without 
notice and due process, except by your landlord. 

Cates.—Turnpikes were erected as early as 1267, there 
being a grant of a penny for each wagon through a 
manor. The origin of the word turnpike is rather curious. 
In early times it was the custom to fasten a pike or spear- 
head loosely to the top of a post, in order to prevent the in- 
trusion of travellers not authorized to pass; the turning 
round of this pike, presenting a point on every side, gave 
rise to the name of “turnpike.” 

G. RB. B.—It is said, we cannot aver, however, for the truth, 
currently believed, that there are in existence two Bank of 
England notes for one hundred thousand pounds; and that 
one of these is in the possession of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. If it be so the note must, we should think, be a 
cancelled document; for even his Grace of Northumber- 
iand could scarcely afford to keep so large an amount in a 
frame, the annual interest of the sum being a very hand- 
some fortune. 


Atsert.—1. For frosting windows permanently use pure 
white paint, put on the glass very thinly, and then stippled 
with a painter's duster—that is, dab lightly with the 
point of the duster; then take a small piece of flannel, 
lightly and evenly dab it over; it will look almost like 
ground glass. 2. The reason of one sort of frosting forming 
curious figures is when Epsom salts and ale are used ; this 
last is easily washed off and affected by steam on the glass, 


DUTY. 


‘Tis but a coward who will say, 
“ There is a lion in the way!” 
Where duty calls you must obey, 
For ever pressing or. 
And he who strives to run a race 
Towards the prize must set his face, 
And never try a slower pace, 
Until the goal be won. 


The soul, that first in heaven has birth, 
And like a spirit walks the earth, 
Is not a thing of little worth, 
Nor lightly set aside; 
It has its duties to perform, 
Must meet the calm, and ride the storm; 
And battle where temptations swarm, 
In every conflict tried. 


For every trial is designed 
To mould the heart and form the mind, 
As gold in furnace is refined, 
And cleansed from all its dross ; 
So when we're passing through the fire, 
And disappointment mocks desire, 
We know our souls are rising higher ; 
And gain will conquer loss. 


‘Tis but a coward who will say, 
“There is a lion in the way!” 
Where duty calls you must obey, 
For ever pressing on. 
And he who strives to run a race 
Towards the prize must set his face, 
And never try a slower pace, 
Until the goal be won. J.P. 


E. A. L.—1L A marriage licence may be procured at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, St. Paul's Churchyard. he cost is about 
21.10s. 2. Certainly; there are fees to be paid to clergyman, 
clerk, and pew-opener. The amount depends entirely upon 
the giver’s generosity or means. 3. A young lady, nineteen 
years of age, could not marry without her father's consent, 
nor do we think a young lady with a well-regulated mind 
would sodesire. 4. Handwriting very business-like, and fit- 
ting for a solicitor’s office. 

Jenny Biarr ATHoL, twenty-three, light hair and eyes, 
small fortune. Respondent must be dark, 

Eva Atice, 4ft. 11}in., fair, light hair. Respondent must 
be an old gentleman, and rich. 

Resecca, twenty-two, medium height, and dark. 
spondent must be dark and good looking. 

Lisa R. B., twenty-one, 5 ft., fair, and light brown hair. 
Respondent must be fair, not too tall, and about four-and- 
twenty. 

Harotp Asucrort, twenty-three, 5 ft. 11 in., in height, 
5007. per annum. Respondent must be nineteen, tall, fair, 
with a moderate income. 

H.T. Stantey, twenty-five, medium height, dark hair and 
whiskers. Respondent must be musical and have an in- 
come. 

Mary and May. “Mary,” eighteen, 5ft. 3in. in height, 
fair, dark brown hair, and blue eyes. “May,” seventeen, 
5 ft. 2in., dark hair and eyes, 

EAC. and F.S. “E. A.C,” twenty-two, tall, fair, 
light brown hair, biue ee very domesticated, would not 
object toa widower. “F. S.," twenty-one, tall, dark brown 
a and eyes. Respondents must be tall and dark, notover 

irty. 

Rotayp Mowxtovur.—1. “I wrote to you” is the correct 
phrase ; the other is vulgar and incorrect. 2. What a foolish 
question to put to us, namely, “ whether America will in 
time become as poor a plage as Australia.” At sixteen you 
are surely old enough to know that America is one of the 
vastest and most pregressive countries in the world. In time, 
however, it is possible that Australia will equal it; we see 
no reason why it should not. 3. You ask us not to think 
you vain, yet at the same time, because you are 5ft. S}in., 
and have lifted a heavy stone, whether you will become a 
fine-looking man. You might as well ask us to judge of a 


Re- 





you woud Sud our American cousins “a 
ior you.” 

MarrTna.—A good substitute for Venetian blinds, or outer 
shutters, is blinds of white holland next the window, ang 
some of dark silk or stuff towards the room, also lined cur. 

3 to be drawn close, before the sun becomes powerful, 
and undrawn before it goes off ; by this fourfold protection 
from the summer heats rooms may be kept exceedingly 
cool. Bed-rooms especially should be treated thus, and 
during the heat of the day the windows should only be open 
at the top. 

M.C. F., J. Hawxstey, Witt1am M., J. Kay, W. B. H~ 
Our best thanks are due to each of these correspondents. 
They each, however, offer a similar solution to those received 
from other correspondents, which were fully acknow. 

by us ina very recent number. “ W. B. H."—1. The 
greatest authors of the have almost frequently written, 
for reasons y of own, in the pages of popular 
magazines anonymously. 2. Weare only too happy to re. 
ceive poetical contri of merit. 

Cora.—We can receive no greater proof of the goodness 
of God, and of stip pooeltins care, than by watching on a 
summer's evening the gradual approach of ht over the 
animal world. As the sun is we behold nature 
teeming with life, innumerable insects dancing in the depart- 
ing rays, and the feathered tribes warbling their evening 
hymns; soon after all is hushed in repose; but while we sleep 
God is neers the world for us, and those processes in- 
jurious to life and health are carried on when we are insen- 
sible to them and protected from their influences. 

Cc. A. L., a harness-maker by trade, and confessedly no: 
a good hand, is determined to quit his business, and asks us 
to choose another for him. The request is ridiculous, How 
can we understand his expectations or experiences? We 
do think, however, that a man of twenty-four years of age 
who cannot make up his mind what pursuit in life to 
choose is scarcely suitable for any. We can only advise 
“C. A. L.” to “put his shoulder to the wheel,” and endea- 
vour to improve himself in the craft in which he has been 
trained; let him remember the old adage, ‘A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” 

Doveias.—The early history of the Isle of Man is lost in 
obscurity ; it was governed by the kings of Norway till about 
1270, when it was conquered by Alexander IIL, of Scotland. 
The English soon afterwards drove out'the Scots, who sub- 
under Robert Bruce, and kept it 
until 1340, when it again reverted to the English, under 
whom it has since remained. It was held of the English 
crown successively by the Earls of Wiltshire, Northumber- 
land, and Derby, and the Duke of Athol; this last nobleman 
made over to the English Government all the sovereign 
rights and privileges of the island. 

Miyniz.—Life has been beautifully compared to a fountain 
fed by a thousand streams that perish if one be dried; it 
is a silver cord, twisted by a thousand strings, that part 
asunder if one be broken. We are surrounded by innume- 
rable dangers, accidents beset us on every side; the seeds of 
disease even are implanted in our constitutions by nature 
Notwithstanding this truth is so palpably confirmed by 
daily example before our 9 how little do we heed it! 
We see our friends and neighbours die around us, but how 
seldom does it occur to us that our knell may, perhaps, give 
the next fruitless warning to the world! 

C.H.S.—The lines “May and December” are declined 
with thanks. Our candid opinion is—and “O. H.S.” asks 
us to give it—that he is nota poet. Simply being a working 
man is no proof of possession of the poetic fire. Men like 
Burns, Hogg, and others we could name, are rarely to be 
found in the ranks of working men, or indeed any other 
class. Poets, says the Latin author,{are born, not made, hence 
we have Lords Byron, Macaulay, and Lytton, and the 
shepherds Burns and Hogg. Nature is impartial in her 
gift of genius—now to peer, now to t. Thus let us 
repeat that the fact that “C. H. 8S.” is only a working man. 
and scarcely ever took pen in hand, is no especial proof of 
his merits as a poet. 


Communications RECEIVED: 

M. Watxer is responded to by—‘ Roland R.,” twenty- 
eight, 5 ft. 9} in., and a tradesman; and—“ X. Y.,"’ twenty- 
seven, 5 ft. 8 in., fair, and fond of home. 

Fanny Bustin by—“ F. R.G.” 

Lizziz by—“ Lecturer.” 

Manion C. by—“*J. W. Bucks,” 5 ft. 74 in., black hair and 
eyes, and with a salary of 120/. per annum. : 

H. B. by—“ Topsy,” middle age, medium height, and fair. 
~ Romue by—“ Juliet,” twenty-tive, gray eyes, and brown 

air. 

E. A.C. by—"S. A. Ridy,” twenty, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, and a good bes . 

Tom and Harry by—*Polly” and “Maggie.” “Polly, 
nineteen, 5ft. in height, fair, dark blue eyes, and light hair. 
Maggie,” eighteen, 5ft. in height, fair, dark hair, and eyes. 

Epwaup TeTsers by—“ Alexina,” twenty, brown curly 
hair, aud brown eyes, but is portionless. 

Grorce A. L. by-—“ Ellie,” twenty-four, fair, blue eyes,. 
wavy brown hair, and domesticated. 

J. G. and R. O. by—“O. S.”" and “E. R.,” twenty-two, tall, 
dark, pretty, and domesticated. 
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